by Janny Castillo 


“The government pegs homeless per- 
sons as dysfunctional human beings in 
need of rehabilitation. This report says, ‘I 
don't care how many life-skills trainings 
you give me; if I don’t have a place to 
live, [am going to be homeless.” 

— Paul Boden, WRAP Executive Director 


“Until this government invests billions 
of dollars more a year in housing for the 
poor, BOM ETES SHES S will increase ang 
deaths will increase.’ 

~~ Terry Messman, Street Spirit editor 


ccording to a U.S. Department of | 


Education report, more thar 

600,000 identified homeless stu- 
dents attended public schools in the 2003- 
2004 school years..These children are 
invisible. They will not be seen on 
rooftops in flood waters, trapped and 
afraid. Their desperate faces are not plas- 


tered across our televisions, moving ‘the — 


country to do something, anything, to 
help. They are survivors of a different and 
more subtle catastrophe than Katrina. 


On November 14, a group of homeless ; 


advocates met in front of the Federal 


- Building in San Francisco to announce the 
_ Telease of a report written by the Western 
- Regional Advocacy Project (WRAP) enti- 


tled, “Without Housing: Decades of 


- Federal Housing Cutbacks, Massive 


Homelessness and Policy Failures.” 

Juan Prada, director of the Coalition on 
Homelessness, organized the event. The 80- 
page report documents 25 years of federal 
housing cuts that have resulted in “a new 
and massive episode of homelessness.” 

“Those on the front lire of homelessness 
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A homeless person sleeps outside a fancy clothing store on. a rainy night while well- dressed mannequins a are dry and warm inside. 


— homeless people and the providers who 
serve them — are drowning in a sea of 
blame,” said WRAP Executive Director 
Paul Boden. “We have joined together to. 
speak the truth. Until federal affordable 


housing programs are restored and expand- 


ed, homelessness will continue to grow.” 
Since 1978, funding for the U:S. 


Department of Housing and Urban 


Development (HUD) has dropped a stag- 
gering 65 percent, plummeting from $83 


by Joanna Letz 


n front of the Federal Building in San 
Francisco, we assembled. Banners 
waving in the wind declared: “Stop 
the criminalization of homelessness. 
Being poor is not a crime. Housing iushiee 
for all!” 
On November 14, in front: ce the Federal 


’ Building, the Western Regional Advocacy 


Project’s (WRAP) report, “Without 
Housing,” was publicly released. The report 
was released in seven cities across the 
country, including Seattle, Washington, Los 
Angeles, and San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

The speakers, who came from a Bay 
Area-wide coalition of poverty justice 
organizers including The Coalition on 
Homelessness, POOR Magazine, Building 
Opportunities for Self-Sufficiency and the 
American Friends Service Committee, 


reiterated the need for systemic change to 


end homelessness. The report includes - 


many harsh statistics on the cuts in federal 


funding for affordable housing and its 


direct connection to the rise in homeless- 
ness all over the nation 

WRAP’s new report is a call to action 
by a group of people who are directly 
affected by federal and local policies on 
poverty and homelessness, and who are 
taking charge to affect those policies. 

As Paul Boden, executive director of 
WRAP, said, “The report is meant to be 
used as an organizing and training tool.” 

Boden described how WRAP was 


formed and its vision for the report. 


“WRAP was formed by many organiza- 
tions and individuals coming together out 
of frustration, and out of a commitment to_ 
social justice,” he said. “We are folks who: 
come from the streets. We are bright and 


~ See We Accuse the Government page 14 


billion in 1978 to $29 billion in 2006. 
How do the steep cuts in the federal 
housing budget compare to the military 
budget? According toa report by Peter 
Kaplan, the U.S. Navy wants to purchase 


8 to 12 new DDX Destroyers (Navy war- — 


ships) at a cost of $4.7 billion each (see 
www.defensenews.com). Acquiring 8 
destroyers would cost $37.6 billion, while 
12 would cost $56.4 billion. Compare the 


_ totals: $29 billion for housing versus $56 


billion for navy warships, he: a fraction 


of the overall military budget. 


' Terry Messman, Street Spirit editor, 
spoke at the Federal Building during the 
release of “Without Housing.” In his 
voice; you could hear the emotion and 
righteous anger from the knowledge that 
countless atrocities have befallen home- 
less people, that extreme suffering exists, 
and that senseless deaths have occurred in 


See Without Housing page 14 


Without Housing is a new report issued by the Western Regional Advocacy Project. 
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Greed Fuels Oakland Condo- Conversion Proposal 


‘by Lynda Carson 


rejudice and greed are fueling the 
latest drive to kill Oakland’s 
_condo-conversion protections, 
and it has Oakland renters very 
concerned. A newly proposed ordinance is 
moving forward through Oakland City 
Hall, a condo-conversion plan that would 
offer the false hope of homeownership to 
Oakland renters; even though the ordi- 
nance, if enacted, would saddle them with 
drowning debt and foreclosures. 

The proposed legislation would end the 
requirement that any conversion of four or 
more rental units into condominiums in 
Oakland must be alleviated by the devel- 
opment of new rental housing units to 
replace the ones converted-into condos. 

The newly propdsed ordinance would 
end over 20 years of housing protections 
that have shielded renters, would fuel mass 
evictions, and according to the Community 
and Economic Development Agency 
(CEDA), 90 percent of Oakland renters 
would not be able to afford the pricey 
$350,000-$400,000 condominiums. 

During the past year, rents in Santa 
Clara County shot up an average 10.4 per- 
cent after the recent gold rush of condo- 
conversions resulted in the rental housing 
market being undersupplied in these com- 
munities. Oakland renters already know 
what is in store for them if the condo-con- 
version proposal passes here. 

With the realty market in a crash from 
the housing boom bust, and foreclosures 
hitting an all-time high in California, and 
actually doubling in some states in the past 
year, Oakland City Councilmembers 
Desley, Brooks, Henry Chang and Ignacio 
De La Fuente have teamed up with local 
speculators in an effort to sell off Oakland’s 
rental housing stock to the highest bidders. 

Outraged by the incessant selfish and 
immoral actions of a city hell-bent on 
evicting or dislocating its low-income citi- 
zens, Oakland tenants and their advocates, 
including the East Bay Community Law 
Center and ACORN, have united to speak 
out against the push to steal rental housing 
from under the feet of Oakland’s renters. 

Despite a huge. turnout in opposition to 
the proposed ordinance during a recent 

CEDA meeting on November 14, CEDA 
committee members voted in favor of 


Tenant activists and Oakland City Councilmembers gather at Pacific 
Renaissance Plaza in Oakland to oppose the condo-conversion proposal. ere 


Lydia Gans 


“This condo-conversion proposal is a diabolical scheme | 
involving three councilmembers who consistently serve the 
interests of greedy developers, landlords and realtors, who 
plan to profit from the displacement of thousands of low- 
income people from the City of Oakland. ie 


-—~ James Vann, Oakland Tenant’s Union 


passing the condo-conversion proposal to. 


the Oakland City Council for a full vote. 


‘The proposal will return before the CEDA 

committee one last time-on November 28 
for a discussion about possible amend- 
ments, before heading to the full City 
Council meetings scheduled for 
December 5 and December 19.. 

Gracie Jones of the’ East Bay 
Community Law Center said, “Oakland’s 
landlords are already threatening tenants 
with 5 Day Notices if the tenant fails to sign 
a contract supporting the landlord’s efforts 
to convert the rental unit to a condominium, 
and we want Oakland renters to contact us 


first, before signing anything.” 

Measure EE, Oakland’s Just Cause anti- 
eviction ordinance, states that tenants do 
not have to sign a new contract that materi- 
ally changes existing rental contracts. 

Members of Just Cause Oakland, the 
Oakland Tenant’s Union and California 
Housing Law Project have argued against 
the condo-conversion proposal because it 
has not been adequately studied to deter- 
mine the negative impacts upon Oakland’s 
vulnerable low-income communities. 

On Saturday, November 18, around 40 
renters and advocates held 4 rally in 
downtown Oakland at the Pacific 


- Renaissance: Plaza, which included City 
1 Councilmembers Nancy Nadel and Jean 


Quan, and longtime tenant advocate 
James Vann. 


“We were happy to see somewhere. 


between 30 to 40 people turn out for our 
rally, because it was put together in such 
short notice,” said Vann of the Oakland 
Tenant’s Union. “This condo-conversion 


proposal is a diabolical scheme involving © 


three councilmembers who consistently 
serve the interests of greedy developers, 
landlords and realtors, who plan to profit 
from the displacement of thousands of 
low-income people Hore the City of 
Oakland.” 

The ordinance calls fot 800 to 1,500 
condo-conversions per year if approved; 
and with only a 2.7 percent vacancy rate in 
Oakland, it will force up rents on existing 
rental units, placing thousands more of 
Oakland renters at risk of homelessness. 

Converting Oakland’s rental housing 
units into market-rate condominiums will 
not benefit 90 percent of Oakland’s 
renters; and to put this proposal into per- 
spective, keep in mind that Berkeley only 
allows 100 condo-conversions per year, 


and San Francisco set the cap at 200 


condo-conversions a year. 

This. proposal is so bad that there are 
actually two CEDA reports available. The 
first staff report on the proposal made its 
backers look so monstrous, that they 
demanded another report in an effort to 


put the best face possible on a proposal 
that will have dire consequences for: 


Oakland’s renters.- 

The proposal’s backers hope to have a 
done deal by Christmas, before newly elect- 
ed Mayor Ron Dellums gets into office on 
January 1, while Mayor Jerry Brown-may 


still weigh in to support this hideous pro- — 


posal if it flounders along the way. 
“Tenant organizers are-urging everyone 


to oppose the drive to convert Oakland’s 


rental housing stock into condominiums, 
and are asking tenants to appear at the 


upcoming City Council meetings at - 


Oakland City Hall, on December 5 and 


December 19, at 7 p.m. Show up early to 


sign up to speak against the proposal. 


Lynda Carson may be HS at ten- 


antsrule@ yahoo: com 


Berkeley Food and Housing Project Lends Helping | Hand 


by Maureen Hartmann 


he man had been homeless for years, 

according to Annie Perry, supervisor 

of the Berkeley Food and Housing 
Project (BFHP) Multi-Service Drop-in 
Center. He was about to leave the men’s 
shelter, also directed by BFHP in the 
Veteran’s Building on Center Street, after 
spending 30 days there. That is the usual 
term limit for occupying a bed, the time 
given to all shelter residents to get into 
more stable housing. 


“One of the staff just asked him to 
come back in and stay in the shelter and 
keep working on it,” said Perry. The 
homeless man had been working in a long 
and close friendship with-one of the staff. 
He felt he could come to her even when 
-he was not sober and receive a nudge in 
the right direction. He often came to the 
- BFHP public dinner. 

Now, with the extension of his residen- 
cy in the shelter, the man was given long- 
term case management (meaning as long 
as he needed it). He got clean and sober 
with the help of treatment. He applied for 
disability and was awarded benefits on 
condition that he would have a representa- 
tive payee. The Multi- Service Center 
became his payee. 


At the end of his extension in the shelter, 
he was able to move into permanent sup- 
portive housing. According to Perry, “It is 


. really’an example of someone who has 


come in at the emergency services level, 
but has used the continuum of services. 
That’s an ‘ideal for us, to go from chronical- 
ly homeless to permanently housed.” 


The BFHP Multi-Service Center 


attempts to provide for all the needs of the 
homeless and low-income people who 
come through its doors. It is open from 10 
a.m. to 2 p.m., Monday through Friday. 
Clients can use the phone to make local 
business calls, and there is a message board 
where clients can receive. phone messages 
taken by staff members. Clients can also 
send and receive mail, and many other 
practical means of assistance are provided 
at the Multi-Service Drop-in Center, 

One of the clients interviewed, “Bret,” 
said he came to the center for the snacks. 
and coffee and to rélax. Another client, 
Ronald Hooper, said he came for peanut 
butter and toast and to call his mother and 
let her know that he was all right. 

The Woman’s Resource program at the 


- Dwight Women’s Shelter provides emer- 


gency shelter to women. It also offers a 
two-year transitional housing program for 
homeless women with psychiatric disabil- 


ities, and a six-month transitional housing 
program for women and their children. 
Perry explained that, altogether, there 
are eight prograins in the four locations of 
the BFHP. These include the quarter meal 
served on Monday through Wednesday; it 


is called “quarter meal” because diners are 
‘charged 25 cents, if they can possibly pay. | 


Otherwise, they can help with preparation 

or cleanup. This allows diners to have the 

dignity of paying for their own meals. : 
The BFHP provides emergency, transi- 


tional and supportive housing. Perry 


explains the kinds of transitional housing 
“One is a six-month program for women 
and women with children,” she said. “It’s 
called Independent House. It’s for women 
who need more than 30 days to take care 
of whatever’s going on so that they can 
get into permanent housing. It’s people 
generally who are just finishing school or 
just starting working. They need to save 
money, maybe clean up some credit 
issues. There is a two-year program for 
women who have chronic and severe 
mental health issues. That’s much more of 
a supportive housing program.” 

‘The Russell Street Residence at 1741 
Russell Street provides permanent sup- 


portive housing for adults with severe 


psychiatric disabilities. 


To volunteer or donate. 


Contact: BFHP Development 
Department at (510) 649-4965, ext. 312 
or 315. Mailing address: BFHP, 2140 
Dwight Way, Berkeley, CA 94704. 


To get help from BFHP 


For a shelter bed, call (510) 619-4976. 
For the Multi-Service Drop-In Center 
in Berkeley, go to 2362 Bancroft Way 
at Dana, between 10 a.m. and 2 p.m., 
Monday through Friday. 


The Berkeley Food and Housing 
Project used to be called the Berkeley 
Emergency Food and Housing Project. 
But since their shelter programs have 


increased in number and sophistication to 
suit the needs of different clients, it is no 


longer limited to just providing a crisis 


place to sleep in emergencies. 


The BFHP’s annual funding of $2,342, 
031 comes. from foundations, program 


revenues, federal funds, and funds from : 


the City of Berkeley, County of Alameda, 
individuals, businesses, and organizations. 
Altogether, BFHP’s efforts to be part 


of the solution to the problem of home- 


lessness is very impressive. 
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“Our problems stem from 
our acceptance of this 
filthy, rotten system.” 


— Dorothy Day of the Catholic Worker 


by Terry Messman 


t. Teresa of Avila haiitinaty 
described life as a night spent in an 


uncomfortable inn. Yet, for Gilbert 
Estrada, life was an endless, dark night 
spent sleeping in the cold outside that inn. 
For there was no shelter for Estrada, a 


homeless resident of Berkeley who died’ f 
while sleeping on cardboard behind a_ 


dumpster on October 23, 2006. 

In this season when we remember the 
birth of a homeless child who found no 
room in the inn, it is important to realize 


how little things have changed for the - 


poor in the last 2000 years. For there was 
no room in the inn for Gilbert Estrada. 
Instead, his life was ended prematurely 
by the sickness and suffering caused by 
homelessness, as he coughed fitfully 
through his final night. Estrada passed 
away in the middle of the night while 
Sleeping outside of Canterbury. House, a 
residential program of the Episcopal 
Church for University of California stu- 
dents involved in community service. 
Several students at Canterbury House 
knew Estrada, and two of them had been 
awakened by his coughing and tried. to 
comfort him in his last hours, not realizing | 


he was dying. Canterbury House: students - 


_ then worked with Rev. Gary Brower, an 
Episcopal priest, and J.C. Orton of the 
- Catholic Worker to hold a memorial service 
for Estrada at St. Mary Magdalen Church 
on Sunday, November 5. 

The memorial was heartrending and 
. thought-provoking, for many. of the stu- 
dents were shaken by the tragedy ‘in their 
midst, and were moved to ask themselves 
- probing, honest, agonizing questions 
about how they might have reached out to 
help Estrada in his hour of need. 

Even as the students struggled with 
these issues, I was heartened by how 
much they had cared, and inspired by 
their attempts. to be merciful to Estrada, 


both on his final night, and in their long- 


standing and friendly tolerance for this 
homeless man who was allowed to live in 
peace right next to Canterbury House for 
long periods of time. — 

During the memorial service, J.C. 
Orton presented us with a troubling 
reflection. Orton was determined that 
Estrada’s life and tragic death must not be 
forgotten in Berkeley. Yet, he also pre- 
dicted that Estrada would indeed be for- 
gotten in a short time, despite all our 

efforts, like so many homeless brothers’ 
_ and sisters who had fallen before him. 
That is the fate of too many homeless 
people in life, and even more in death — 
to fall into the oblivion of poverty, and to. 
_be erased:entirely from the face of the 
earth. Nameless and faceless in life, most 
are not evefi noticed or mourned in death. 
That is why, during this Christmas sea- 
son, we must take a moment to think 
about Gilbert SUgee some mother’s son 
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whe died in a city where there was no 
room at the inn. 

We have all been sick at some point, so 
we can all imagine ourselves suffering an 
illness during a long, cold night. Now pic- 


ture yourself sick and aching while lying 


all alone behind a dumpster — and then 
imagine what it would feel like to gradu- 
ally realize that you are sicker than you 


_ thought, and that you are not going to live. 
to see the morning. 


Now multiply by several thousand 
times the sickness, suffering and death of 
Gilbert Estrada. That is the only way to 
comprehend the anguish and loneliness 
experienced by thousands of homeless 
people who have died in the Bay Area. 

Priests, nuns, rabbis and ministers who 
work with Religious Witness with 
Homeless People once erected a memorial 
wall with the names and ages of homeless 
people who died in San Francisco. At last 


count, more than 2,000 names of home- 


less people were inscribed on a wall as 


long as several billboards. That wall only 


held the names of those who died on the 


streets of San Francisco. A similar num-- 
_ber have died in the East Bay. 


That memorial wall — and Gilbert 
Estrada’s memorial service — are an indict- 
ment of our heartless economic system. In a 
very real sense, every soul whose name is 
listed on those memorial walls died of 
neglect and abandonment by our society. 
What would be a truly human response to 
such a heartbreaking loss of life? 

The only fitting memorial for Estrada 
and the legions of homeless people. who 


die on the streets every year would be for 
the City of Berkeley to create the Gilbert 
Estrada Respite Care Center, both to . 
honor his name and memory, and to pre- 


vent further needless deaths. Berkeley 
should build the Gilbert Estrada Respite 
Care Center as a sanctuary for homeless 


people who need medical care when they. 


grow ill on the streets, or need ongoing 


care after surgery or hospitalization. _ 
For several years, Street Spirit has pub- 


lished articles documenting how local 
hospitals routinely dump Seriously. ill 
homeless people on the streets even 
though they need follow-up medical care. 
Four years ago, a Berkeley housing offi- 
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Christ stands unseen in a food line with all the faceless, nameless, 


cial called me to promise that city offi- 


cials had convened a group to study. 


respite care models and would soon act to 
create a facility for seriously ill homeless 
people. The officials who failed to fulfill 


that promise know that the need is greater 


than ever. It is time for them to rectify this 


latest tragedy, and create a respite care 


center in Gilbert Estrada’s name. 

As we reflect on Estrada’s years of 
exile, homelessness and early death, we 
begin to see what may happen toa child 
of God in a heartless society. The. image 
of God is defaced when a human being 
made in God’s image is left to die. 

What does it mean that Gilbert Estrada 
died behind a dumpster? It means he was 
abandoned and then crucified by poverty. 


It means that, just as Jesus said, what you 
do to the least of his brothers and sisters, 


‘you do unto him. It means we let Christ 


die of homelessness behind a dumpster in 


Berkeley. It means no less than that. 


“Blessed are the merciful, for they. 
shall obtain mercy.” On the evening of his 
death, Estrada’s friends visited him, not 
knowing he was dying, but offering the 
saving grace of friendship and mercy. We 
can be thankful he received this compas- 
sion in his final hours. It teaches us that 
the simplest act of mercy we do for anoth- 
er may have overwhelming significance. 
As we give mercy, so shall we receive it. 

Yet by ourselves, we can never heal 
the suffering of all the people who die 
prematurely due to the hardships and dis- 
ease caused by extreme poverty. Our best 
efforts to help are sometimes not enough, 
because there are far too many victims of 
our heartless economic system. — 

Dorothy Day,. founder of the Catholic 
Worker, performed what she called “the 
works of mercy’ with all her strength and 
dedication: feeding the hungry, clothing 


the naked, sheltering the homeless, caring 


for the sick, comforting the sad and lone- 
ly, praying for the living and the dead. 


Yet, she also saw clearly-that the num-— 


ber of poor-and homeless victims was 
always increasing because the U.S. gov- 
ernment chose to spend its billions on war 


and bombs, and the economic system is . 


set up so the wealthy elite can grow richer 
by exploiting the poor and the workers. 
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| Garcia, Christine Hanlon, Maureen - 
‘| Hartmann, Art Hazelwood, Joanna Letz, 


fhenietess people in Fritz Hichenherg” S unforgettable iit image. 


In Day’s vision, performing the works 
of mercy demonstrated a concrete alterna- 
tive to a society built on war and orga- 
nized greed. She also was a lifelong pro- 
tester, a resister of war, nuclear weapons, 
poverty and injustice who was arrested for 
civil disobedience many times. 

That is why, along with her loving 
words about offering mercy to the home- 
less poor, she delivered a blistering indict- 
ment ‘of our entire system. Dorothy Day 
said: “Our problems stem from our accep- 
tance of this filthy, rotten system.” 

I constantly remind myself of those 
incendiary words. It is crucial that we 
work to redeem this filthy, rotten system, 
even as we comfort its victims. True com- 
passion leads both to acts of kindness to 


individuals, and to acts of resistance and 


rebellion in confronting a system that 
manufactures poverty as surely as it man- 


ufactures nuclear warheads. 
- An unjust economic system keeps on 
producing multitudes of the hungry, 
homeless and jobless. Every. year, more 
victims of poverty are created than indi- 
vidual acts of charity could ever help. As 
Martin Luther King, Jr. said, “True com- 
passion is more than flinging a coin to a 
beggar; it understands that an edifice that 
produces beggars needs restructuring.” 

We need to make this society a safe 
place for the next baby to be born, the 
next precious human being made in God’s 
image, the next Gilbert Estrada. For he or 


- she will be born any moment, and we 


need to build a better life for this child of 
God than Estrada found here on earth. 
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PEELE an TEETER 


by Carol Denney 


“We need to wait until after election 
time to see if we can get any changes to 
the law, meanwhile, we will do what we 
can under existing conditions.” 

— Deborah Badhia, Downtown Berkeley 
Association, for the Berkeley Business 
District Network, October 5, 2006 


n a letter dated October 5, 2006, 

Deborah Badhia of the Downtown 

Berkeley Association sent the fol- 

lowing message to Berkeley City 
Manager’ Phil Kamlarz, Berkeley Police 
Chief Doug Hambleton’ and the Berkeley 
Business District Network. 


“Dear Chief Hambleton, 

“The BBDN (Berkeley Business 
District Network) appreciates your taking 
time to meet with us yesterday. We remain 
very concerned about street behavior 
problems throughout the City. Telegraph 
and the downtown district continue to be 

- heavily impacted by inappropriate behay- 
ior. There is a very large number of peo- 
ple with mental health problems who are 
shifting between our districts... 

“In our meeting, it was helpful to 


review the content of 13.36.015, one of 
the current laws related to the enforce- 


ment of street behavior. As action items, 
we committed to the following: 


Happy Holidays 
| Berkeley Politicians and Business. 
Leaders Target Homeless People 


Despite a huge low-cost housing deficit, Berkeley has no 
plans for the people huddled in doorways except to have a 
huddle of its own with businesses, the police and the City 
Council, and produce new laws to put them away for good. 


“The districts will update and distrib- 
ute our Crime Watch brochure. We will 
publicize the use of 981-9900 as the call 
in for all nO Te EECEENY reports such as 
sleepers.... 


While the rest of the nation dealt a 
resounding blow to political business as 
usual, the citizens of Berkeley not only 
gave a resounding endorsement to the sta- 
tus quo, they aré all tucked in for another 
winter of hounding the homeless. 

The same business interests. that origi- 
nated the anti-poor, anti-homeless legisla- 
tion and street sweeps of the last two 


decades are poised to strike again with the 


usual tactics: chasing people from one end 
of town to the other, arresting people 
under current laws, and familiar calls for 
new, more powerful legislative “tools” 
help criminalize the poor and mentally 
disabled. 

Berkeley Mayor Tom Bates’ adminis- 
tration began with 240 shelter beds, and 


dedicates itself to “maintaining” those - 


shelter beds. Translation? No more shelter 
beds in Berkeley beyond the existing 240. 

Despite an enormous low-cost housing 
deficit growing in tandem with the 
destruction of single-room-occupancy 
housing, and its replacement with high- 


end condos, which often function as 
vey bedrooms for people who work 


Artwork by the San Francisco Print Collective (SFPC) 


in the city but whose family digs are in 
Concord, Berkeley has no plans for the 
people it has huddled in doorways except 
to have a huddle of its own with the busi- 


ness interests, the police, and the City. 


Council, and: produce some new, creative 
legislation to put them away for good. 
Long-time Berkeley residents recog- 


nize that crackdowns on Berkeley’s poor. 


people come with the holidays as surely 
as Salvation Army bell-ringers and plastic 
Santas. But the post-election holiday sea- 
son, if Deborah Badhia’s letter is any 
indication, has the poor and homeless tar- 
geted night in its cross-hairs. 


St. Joseph The Worker Church Needs Community Support 


by Randall Busang 


t. Joseph the Worker Church, long 

the stomping ground of legendary 

pastor, “Wild Bill” O’Donnell, is in 
dire financial trouble. ; 

According to Father Stephan Kappler, 
St. Joseph’s parochial administrator since 
last October, the economic situation has 
steadily worsened for the past ten years. 
The impoverished parish isn’t able to 
make ends meet with income from the 
‘weekly collections. 

Father Kappler, who has worked 

unstintingly for improvements at St.. 
Joseph the Worker since his arrival, had a 
financial assessment report enclosed in a 
recent church bulletin. 
- For 30 years home to Father Bill 
O’Donnell, one of Berkeley’s best-known 
and most beloved radicals, St. Joseph’s has 
been kept afloat since O’Donnell’s death by 
longtime assistant, Reverend George E. 
Crespin, remaining as pastor emeritus. The 
parish continues to attract young newcomer 
priests like the German-born Kappler and 
Aussie Tom Martin, both determined to 
carry on Wild Bill’s legend. 

St. Joseph the Worker may be 
Berkeley’s most important church, 
remaining as a beacon to the ideals of 
Berkeley’s reformers. 


Maria King’s memorial service was 


held at St. Joseph in response to the tragic 
murder of the homeless woman who was 
killed where she slept, not far from the 
church. The surrounding community is, 
by and large, low-crime and gang-free, a 
iibute to O’Donnell’s dedication. 

Father “Wild Bill” O’ Donnell was 
assigned to St. Joseph the Worker in 1973 


Father Bill O’Donnell was the priest at St. Joseph’s for 30 years. 


and remained there for the next 30 years, 
until the Sunday he died while writing a 
sermon. Soon after his arrival as assistant 
pastor, O’Donnell got the church’s name 
changed from “St. Joseph the Workman” 
to give equal honor to working women. 
“Wild Bill” was arrested more than 


Eric Robertson photo 


220 times for civil disobedience. He was a 
familiar sight for three decades, in worn 
leather jacket, black jeans and Roman col- 


lar, at the head of marches and rallies:for’ 


workers all over the greater Bay Area: 
Among his more notable demonstra- 
tions were walking the picket lines with 


Cesar Chavez and the United Farm 
- Workers,. the Justice for Janitors strikes, 


and being arrested with hotel workers at 
the San Francisco Marriott Hotel. © 

Father Bill was also a tireless peace 
activist and was arrested at nonviolent 
demonstrations against Ronald Reagan’s 


Central American Contra wars, and for - 


protesting against the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons at the Lawrence 
Livermore National Laboratory. 

In 2002, at age 72, Father O’ Donnell 
served a six-month sentence at Atwater 
Penitentiary, a high-security federal facili- 
ty near Merced, California, for trespassing 
at the Western Hemisphere Institute of 


Security at Fort Benning, Georgia — for- 


merly known as the School of the 
Americas or School of the Assassins. 

“Your honor, you are pimping for the 
Pentagon,” Father O’Donnell sternly told 
a federal judge before his sentencing in 
November, 2002. _ 

Will Bill was determined to farce clo- 
sure of the CIA’s so-called School, which 
trains South and Central American mili- 
tary and security forces in guerilla war- 
fare, torture and killing techniques. The 


School promotes the continuing wide- 


spread bloodshed in those parts of the 
Americas already devastated by decades 
of killing and poverty. The assassins of El 


Salvador’s Bishop Oscar Romero were | 


trained at the School of the Americas. 

“Bill is one of the scariest people I 
know,” actor Martin Sheen once said 
about his close friend, “because he makes 
us tell the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth, all the time. He takes the 
cup as it is offered, not altered,” 


il 
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by Lydia Gans 


@ laire Burch is a familiar figure 
. around.’ People’s: Park and 
Telegraph Avenue. A smail per- 

son toting a bulky video camer: 

she has been documenting the people anc 
the happenings of this area since she came 


to Berkeley from New York 28 years ago. 


“Fhe first day in People’s Park,” she says, 
“I was utterly hooked.” 
Since then, Burch has shot some 6,000 


_hours and produced more than three dozen 


videos of well-known and ordinary people 


in Berkeley, showing their struggles and - 


successes, joys and pains. Her love and 
compassion for her subjects shows in 
everything she has done. : 

But Claire Burch is also an artist. Her 
works are more than straight documen- 
taries; they are full of quirky details, 
superimposed images and overlays of her 
drawings, and images captured from her 
own unique point of view. - 

Creative art in one form or another has 
always been a part of her life. As a child 
of six, she was constantly writing or 
painting. Burch is matter-of-fact in 
describing herself. “I guess I was one of 


‘those little kids who liked to do that kind 


of thing. And it escalated, it never went 
away, it got more and more intense.” 

Her parents wanted her to be something 
practical, like a lawyer, but they didn’t 


seem to push ‘it. She recalls, “When I was 


12 I got a scholarship to a ‘life’ class. They 
had models and they had a naked man, 
which was very exciting. My folks didn’t 


- realize. They knew on Saturdays I’d go to 


this drawing class, but I never told them 
what was so interesting about it.” 
Painting remained important for her, “a 


great big chunk of my life.” She and her 
husband had a small apartment in New 
- York and, she says, she “painted and 


painted and painted.” She had three shows 
of her artworks and got good reviews, but 
sold very little. 

When the children came, they decided 
to move to the suburbs “so the kids could 
have a backyard.” But Burch was not 
happy there, hating the materialism, the 
“great emphasis on stuff, buying stuff, 
having more stuff.” So she painted. 


Her little boy died when he was 14 


months old and, she says, “I ses paint- 
ing intensely. It kept me sane.’ 
She describes four miserable years 
while living in the suburbs when she 
“went to a shrink, unfortunately a 
Freudian. He took paintings instead of 
money, which at the time I thought was 
great. I thought if I ever wanted to exhibit 
them ] could borrow them back.” 
After a time, she got disgusted with 


him and stopped going. “What happened _ 
- with the paintings was he donated them to’ 


the New York psychoanalytic annual auc- 


_ tion fora Heyy. ax deduction and I never 


saw them again.” 


When her husband died, Burch returned — 
to New York with her three daughters. 


They moved into an apartment in 
Manhattan in a building which had been 
converted to subsidized housing for writers 
and artists. It was called Westbeth. It had 


spacious apartments for 400 families and — 


provided a very stimulating environment. 

She mentions some of the famous peo- 
ple who lived there, Merce Cunningham 
and Diane Arbus. “It was fabulous,” she 
recalls. “One of the best times in my life.” 

Burch was still painting and also draw- 
ing “ hundreds and hundreds of contour 
drawings.” She started making movies 
and even produced a little feature film. “It 
was terrible but I loved it,” she says. _ 


In 1973 she met Mark Weiman, and - 


they have been together ever since. They 

came and settled in California in 1978. 
Once in California, she got seriously 

into filming. “It gradually replaced draw- 
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_ Berkeley writer and filmmaker Claire Burch works on editing her digital videos iii her home studio. 
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An Artist Documents Life on the Streets af Berkeley — 
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: | 
Her love and compassion for her subjects shows in everything she has done. Claire says, 
“If P’ve done anything in my life that has any value, I think it’s that I maybe have man- 


aged to. give more of a voice to the people who I call street survivors.” __ 


ing..1 couldn’t stop,” she says. Back then, 
‘it was Hi-8 film in a movie camera. As 
that became obsolete, she switched to dig- 
ital. As all of us who do digital photogra- 
phy know, whether still or video, it’s easy 
and cheap to shoot hours of ‘material — 
the editing is the hard part. And for Claire 
Burch, it is the really important part. 

‘She is not interested in keeping up with 
the latest, increasingly sophisticated tech- 
nology. She scorns the latest high-defini- 
tion technology, producing beautiful pic- 
tures with little or no content or meaning. 

“I’m satisfied if there’s a little blurring 
or some scratches,” she says. “Things that 
would be considered technically poor 
don’t bother me very much. I care more 
about the actual content. If I’ve done any- 
‘thing in my life that has any value, I think 
it’s that I maybe have managed to give 


more of a voice to the people who I call. 
street survivors. That’s what I’m really _ 


interested in.” 
A catalogue published by her nonprof- 
it, Art and Education Media, listing 49 


. videos, illustrates the wide range of her 


interests. There are broad social and polit- 
ical subjects, including a video of a Jerry 
Brown “We The People” session exposing 
the CIA Contra connection, and, still in 
progress, an extensive documentary on 
medical marijuana. 

The videos use dialogue, music and 


- poetry, and incorporate archival material to- 


celebrate all sorts of people, known and 


unknown. Three of her videos feature the 


renowned writer James Baldwin, who was a 
close-friend when Claire and her husband 
lived in New York. She has painted a num- 


ber of wonderful portraits of Baldwin — 


which are used as backdrop in the video. 
Timothy Leary is featured in a couple 
videos, with overlays of brilliant psyche- 
-delic designs. Another film is a tribute to 
Rosebud Denovo, who was killed by the 
police as she was. protesting the U.C.’s 
actions in People’s Park. “Another docu-. 
mentary tells the short, tragic story of her 


adopted daughter Laurie, who lived with a | 


psychiatric disorder and never got the 


help she needed. Laurie’s death by an 
overdose inspired some of Claire’s most 
passionate and compelling poems and a 


_ beautifully written book. 


In October 2006, the Berkeley 
Unitarian Fellowship sponsored an 
evening of Claire Burch’s films. The main 
feature was “Oracle Rising,” a colorful, 
dynamic collage of the glory days of 
Haight Ashbury in the 1960s, and of 
Allen Cohen who expressed the spirit of 
those times in the newspaper he edited, 
The San Francisco Oracle. : 

The event’s organizers also showed 
excerpts of a few of the films Claire has 
made of the people on the streets of 
Berkeley. These are the films that show 
her heart, that express the compassion and 
love she feels for the poor, the young, the 
homeless, the lost. She shows people 
behaving in sometimes bizarre ways — 
shouting and crying, flailing their arms or 
jumping up and down. Although this 
behavior: is not considered socially 
acceptable in public, people living on the 
street have no place to express themselves 
in private; and seeing them as Claire por- 
trays them, somehow makes the viewer 
feel their pain and not be put off. 

Claire can be very funny, too, even 
while making her points. In a hilarious 


‘book, Charles Darwin in Cyberspace, 


Emma Wedgewood has a wacky exchange 
of letters with her husband Charles Darwin, 
wildly. hallucinating while tripping on some 
moldy bread pudding. 

She flips back and forth between 19th 


century England — where she is demand-. 


ing child support for a very odd child 
named. Ralph Waldo Business 
Administration, and accusing her husband 
of having an affair with Scarlet Charlotte 
— and 20th century America — where 
she is trying to get on welfare, and thor- 


oughly confusing her social worker, 


Dorothy (Beauty) Pageant. 

-But even with all the silliness, Burch 
conveys.an understanding of critical 
issues of mental illness and dealing with 
the welfare system, and even a bit of 


| So I wake up in the morning 


Charles Darwin’s scientific work. 
Burch is 81 years old now and dealing 
with serious medical problems; but with 


every setback, she comes back more com- 
mitted to her work. After a number of hos- 
pital stays in the past year that resulted in 
her being equipped with a pacemaker, she 
was back in People’s Park with her camera. 

Now her eyesight is deteriorating, and 
she is learning to cope with encroaching 
blindness. She still goes out and video- 


-tapes, even though she can’t see clearly. 


With the help of a talented assistant, and 
equipment she has received from the 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 
that enlarges the images on the tapes, she 
can edit her material. And though it’s a 
slow process having to use an enlarger, 
she can read and write. 

Burch has just written a book of poet- 
ry. Talking about the videotaping and the 
poetry, she says, “It keeps the demons at 
bay. I think that’s probably why I have to 
keep doing it.” 

Claire Burch’s life is an inspiration, and 
being with her is a joy. All who know her 
appreciate not only what she has done, but _ 
even more, the human being that she is. 


Street Pup Blues 
by Michael Creedon 


I had my blues every day it seems 
since the SPCA cameand took my pup. 
We had a sleeping bag on the Avenue; 
I swear it was more than just a 
gimmick for drawing suckers in. 


I made sure Pansy, a brown and white 
spotted girl, always had food and water 
and people gave us change. 

I just can’t see the harm in it; 

I growed her up with me, until some 
blackheart squarejohn went and 
called the humane society. 


and I got my Pansy’s blues. 
The only thing that loved me, 
and I loved, 

and they came and took her away. 
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“My name is feos Tam 94 years old and still hotuslacs!? 


by Mesha Monge-lrizarry, Idriss 
Stelley Foundation 


group of San Francisco communi- 
Ae activists met at the New 

Progressive Center in the 
Excelsior District in mid-October, prepar- 
ing for the 1 ith National Day of Protest to 
Stop Police Brutality, Repression, and 
Criminalization of a Generation. 

Two scruffy, boisterous, weathered 
white men walked in, pushing an elderly 
woman in a wheelchair: their mom, 
Bessie Berger, 94, deaf, her legs painful- 
ly, horribly swollen with severe cellulitis. 

They introduced themselves: “I’m 
Larry Wilkerson, Bessie’s son.” — 

“And I am Charlie, her older son, we 
take care of her.” 

“I’m Bessie..I’m 94 years ae and still 
homeless. The police has been harassing 
me, please help us!” 

As everyone gasped, Bessie, obviously 
well cared for and neatly dressed, flashed 
a bright smile, a twinkle in her luminous 

' blue eyes: “We are not going to give up!” 


_ Larry, 57, Charlie, 59, and Mama: @ 


Bessie drove té San Francisco four 
months ago, after being evicted from their 
Palm Spring apartment (an unscrupulous 
building attendant pocketed their move-in 
fee and rent money, and never turned it in 
to the building management). : 

Ever since arriving in San Francisco, 
they have been sleeping sitting up in their 
1984 Chevy Caprice, a beat-up, 2-door 
coupe. If the car breaks down, it will be 
towed during street cleaning and the fami- 
ly will have lost all their possessions and 
only shelter. 

They first parked behind Saint Martin 
De Porres soup kitchen on Potrero 
_ Avenue, but were chased out by Mission 


police officers who banged their night 
sticks above Bessie on the car’s roof. 


This eventually led the family to seek 
shelter at CATS at 39 Fell Street in San 
Francisco, but the shelter refused to take 
them in, alleging that since the facility 
was not co-ed, Bessie would have to stay 
_by herself somewhere else. “It is not my 

proDlem stated the manager of CATS. 
' “You can’t stay here, goodbye.” 

Besides sleeping in their car, and after 
applying for HUD housing (where they 
found a six-month waiting list), the family 


has been placed a couple times in the — 


drug-infested, infamous Columbian Hotel. 
Roaches were crawling on Bessie and her 
sons and sleep was not an option there. 

They then parked in the Richmond 
District by the ocean, spending their 
_ morning at the S.F. Coalition on 
Homelessness in the Tenderloin District, 
and renting a motel room for a day once a 
month (all they can afford) to give Bessie 
a bath and finally enjoy a restful night. 

The San Francisco Commission on 
Aging has been giving the family the 
runaround, suggesting that Bessie part 
. from her children who are her trusted, lov- 
. ing attendants, and be placed into a hos- 
pice, which would surely plunge Bessie 
into deep depression and an early death. © 

Hospice would eat up all her income, 
leaving her with $50 a month to survive 
on. “Stick your Mom in a home and you 
can go visit her,” was the message they 
received. Bessie, very astute and thinking 
with a sharp mind, adamantly refuses this 
tragic option. As Larry puts it, yelling in 
Bessie’s good ear: “Mom! I told them you 
can’t hear but you are not demented or 
senile!” Again, that beautiful, mischie- 
vous bright smile... 

With a combined monthly income of 
$1620, the family is not eligible for decent 
medical insurance. Medicare does not cover 
most of Bessie’s meds, including Prozac 
which costs $147 a month to relieve her 
very painful cellulitis. Larry lives in chronic 
pain, displays early symptoms of Muscular 


to survive, when a “baldheaded 


_a living this way. No, you are not! If 


- you a $75 ticket!” 


Dystrophy, and is losing eyesight due toa - 
piece of glass lodged in his left eye socket, 


from an assault on his person when he was 
bartending. Charlie suffers from degenera- 
tive arthritis, carpal tunnel syndrome, dis- 
abling migraines-and arrhythmia due to the 
use of Vioxx for pain control, and also is 
losing eyesight. - __ 

You can surely imagine that sleeping 
in a cold, rusty car, with rain seeping in 
through the roof, does Menges for tien. 


-health. : 
Does’ Mayor Gavin Newsom care 


about the disabled and seniors in gentrify- 
ing San Francisco? His predecessor, “Da 
Mayor” Willie Brown, not only consis- 


tently refused to meet Mama Bessie, but 


had her forcefully removed from City Hall 
by the sheriff. 

If this family had a place to stay, 
Bessie’s sons could be her attendants at 
minimal wage through General Assistance, 
and would be able to receive Food Stamps, 
not a current option for the homeless. Who 


could ever take better care of Mama than 


her loving sons? 

Bessie has 47 sonchitceen scat- 
tered all over the country. The family 
is sadly plagued with drug addiction; 
but brothers Larry and Charlie have 
been clean and sober for a long’ time, 
which organically prompted them to 
take care of their Mom. 

Raymond, Bessie’s oldest child, is 
dying, hit head-on by a semi truck. 
Her great grandchild, Tyler James, 
eight years old, was killed by drunk 
driver Mark Shifflet, a crack addict 
who hit T J at 70 miles per hour on 
Highway 175, in February 2001. 

Charlie said, “T J was a sweet, 
wonderful boy. He had just donated 
his own toys to the Fire Department 
for poor kids! This hurts us so bad, 
Mom will never get over this...” 

Larry, Charlie and Bessie. have 
been constantly harassed and crimi- 
nalized by San Francisco police. 
Recently, Charlie was sitting on 
Haight Street, trying to sell trinkets 


white cop” yelled at him: “You can’t 
sit here, you are not allowed to make 


you sit out here I will give you a: 
ticket and confiscate your stuff!” 

At another time, while Charlie was 
selling comic books on the street, an 
officer ordered him: “Get these damn 
books up, you do not have a vendor’s 
permit, or I will take them and give 


Mean Streets 
by David O’Neal 


We tread with sorrow these mean streets 
where poverty with hunger meets; 

alert to each poor soul we pass, 

we know them as the underclass. 


| Their skin is raw, their eyes are red, 
we see them hopeless, nearly dead; . 
these are the poor, the homeless ones ' 
who live on waste and moldy buns. 


Their teeth are missing, swollen gums; 
these are the ones that some call pans 
Devastated, puffy faces: 

tragedies in public places. 


These are the weary, the wary, the hurt, 
poor souls who live in pain and dirt. 
Some have been by madness taken: 
They’re forgotten, they’re forsaken. 


Their clothes are filthy, worn and torn, 
they curse the day that they were born. 
They pass around the drug-filled needle 
and itch and scratch at lice and beetle. 


They grieve in alleys and doorways, 
and suffer all their nights and days. 
They live upon the streets by stealth, 
and have no stable mental health, 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Bessie insists on carrying a sign in her 
wheelchair and on the back window of 


.their car: “My name is Bessie, | am 94 


years old and still homeless.” * - 

_ The cops keep telling her that she can- 
not sit in her wheelchair on the street, and 
even when they rest.in the sun in Golden 
Gate Park, they are constantly harassed. A 
“concerned citizen” called the cops about 
“Two men exploiting their Mom to support 
their drug habit.” Charles has been clean 


and sober for 30 years, Larry since 1994! 


Larry said: “Elder Protective Services 
has been accusing us of exploiting our 
mother. Look at her, does she looks 


_ abused?” “Yeah!” Bessie jumps in. “Do I 


look abused? My sons do not set me up, I 
do this willingly!” 

Officer Gretchen Parker and her 
female partner were more human and con- 
ceded, “It is not illegal to panhandle.” — 

The Coalition on Homelessness has 
warned Park Station that the criminaliza- 
tion of Bessie and her children is: unac- 
ceptable, and that the harassment must 
stop immediately. 


These poor once had dreams like our's 

of trees and homes, gardens and cars; 
but now they are so destitute 

they eat the rind of rotten fruit. 


‘sent to: ISF, 4921 3rd Street, San 


scribe @ yahoogroups. com 


video by PamPam Gaddies, director & 


These are the damaged, the all cut up, 
who, shaking, hold the blind man’s cup. 
These are the lost, the poor, the sick 
who sleep upon the cold, hard brick. 


These are the homeless, the low, the beat, 
the ghosts who live upon the street. © 
They live like animals and beasts — 
some will go missing, or deceased. 


The homeless — they-are me and you: 
Protestant, Catholic, Atheist, Jew. 

There are streets like these wherever we go, 
must they endure these streets of woe? — 


There’s poverty throughout our land, 
a land that once we thought was grand 

“Life, liberty and happiness?” — 

for homeless is a hopeless wish. 


America’s the richest country on earth 
and yet there seems to be a dearth 

of real compassion for the poor 

who need our help more and more. 


Where are the wealthy, where are the rich? 

To help these shades out of Hell’s ditch. 
They’re trapped in chaos and distress — 
we love them more, not love them less. 


These are the homeless, the sepulchral men 
who haunt our dreams again and again. 
These are the millions who live in Hell, 
these are the homeless we know too well. 


Oh my God, what have we done? 
We have ignored the homeless one! . 
Oh my God, how poverty thrives! 
Give us the love to change their lives! 


When asked what she needs from oe 
Francisco, she answers: “My wheelchair is 
rusting out, I need a new one! Cops: Leave — 
me alone! Newsom: Give me a place to live 
with my children! Stop i ignoring us!” 
Charlie said, “We just want: to be treat- 


# ed like decent human beings and not com- 


‘mon trash! We need a decent home so that 
we can properly attend on Mom; and she 
can be cleaned, fed and loved as she 
deserves! Poor people have been giving 
her five, ten dollars .at a time, while rich 


- folks look down on her because she is 


homeless. She needs real medical care, a 

good, caring doctor and all her meds!” 
Larry said, “I want to tell Mayor 

Newsom: What right do you have to attack 


_ people because they are homeless? What 


right do you have to send your cops to 
attack the homeless? Why so unconcerned 


- about people trying to survive? Get your 


head outta your butt, Gruesome Newsom!” . 

~ You go, Mama Bessie and sons! We . . 
admire your coutage and persistence, and 
you will get justice! Bessie, Larry, 


‘Charlie, your story is going to rock San 


Francisco and the nation big time. 
WORD! 


Please Get Involved 

The Idriss Stelley Foundation (ISF) 
is collecting donations for Bessie and | 
her children to sleep and bathe in a 
motel until decent housing is secured! 
No donation too big or too small: 
Together. we can end the nightmare, by 
donating what we can, and pressure the 
S.F. Hall of Shame to do the right thing! 


Checks for Bessie Wilkerson can be 


Francisco, CA 94124. You can call 
Larry Wilkerson at (415) 368-2261. 

_ Please tog on to Justice 4 Bessie | 
Berger, set up by ISF, to show your love 
and support to Bessie, Larry and Charlie 
by e-mailing: Justice4Bessie-sub- 


Watch “In my declining years,” 


SF Peacemakers, Conscious Eyes, fea- 
turing an interview of Bessie. See 
http://www.current.tv/studio/media/136 
70557? 


.) 
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The City of Fresno repeatedly seizes and destroys the possessions of homeless people. 


Story and photos by Mike Rhodes 


n November 29, 2006, the City — 
of Fresno was ordered to stop 
taking and immediately 
destroying homeless people’s 
property. U.S. District Judge Oliver 
Wanger, citing the 4th, 5th; and 14th 
amendments to the U.S. Constitution, 
issued a preliminary injunction against the 
City of Fresno. Judge Wanger said, 
“People cannot be punished because of 
their circumstances. They can’t be 
deprived of their constitutional rights.” 


A lawsuit filed by the Lawyers’ 


Committee for Civil Rights, the ACLU, 


and the law firm of Heller Ehrman, LLP, 
claims that the City of Fresno is violating 
the constitutional rights of homeless peo- 
ple by destroying their property. 

The lawsuit was filed on behalf of six 
homeless plaintiffs, and charges that the 


Fresno Police Department and the City 
Sanitation Department have bulldozed 


homeless encampments and discarded res- 
idents’ belongings as garbage. : 
In his ruling, Judge Wanger said the 


City of Fresno has no written policy on 


how to deal with homeless people during 


‘police sweeps. He said Fresno Police 


Officer Rey Wallace had created this poli- 
cy out of whole cloth and his policy has 
transmogrified homeless people’s proper- 
ty into trash. 

euuee Wanger said Officer Wallace 


has a “woefully mistaken understanding 


of the law,” and that it is dishonest and 


demeaning to identify someone’s property | 


as’ trash. Concluding that the Constitution 
of the United States is on one side and the 
City of Fresno’s need to clean up a street 
ison the other, Wanger issued a prelimi- 
nary injunction that stops the City of 
Fresno from taking and immediately 


‘destroying homeless people’s property. 


Throughout the hearing, Fresno police 
officers, city workers, and the city manag- 
er testified that it was their policy to noti- 


fy residents of homeless encampments, 


orally and in writing, that a “clean-up” 
was going to take place. The position of 


city employees was that if they notified | 


homeless encampment residents of the 
date and time of the clean-up, they could 
then come in with bulldozers and a 


garbage truck, declare everything in the 


area that remained as trash, and destroy it. 
City workers claimed that they would 
never destroy property if it was in some- 
one’s possession. On the. last-day of the 
hearing, it was revealed that this policy 
was the creation of Officer Rey Wallace. 
He described the policy as an “out of the 
box” creative solution to the problem cre- 
ated by homelessness in Fresno. 
Homeless people, in their testimony 
before the court, said they had not 
received notice of impending police 
sweeps and that their possessions are not 
trash. They described losing medicine, 
clothing, blankets, tents, and other irre- 


placeable items. One person had an urn, 
with her granddaughter’ s ashes. inside, 
destroyed by a police raid. This happened 
as the person begged city workers not to 
destroy her property. 

After four days of hearings, hides 
Wanger determined that the law. provides 
for the homeless to have their property 
rights protected. The preliminary injunc- 
tion will be in place until a lawsuit on this. 
issue is resolved by the court. A confer- 
ence to set up a court date for the lawsuit 
will be held in February 2007. 

About 20 homeless people attended the 
court hearing on the last day and were 
exuberant upon hearing news of the victo- 
Ty. In an impromptu meeting in the hall- 
way of the court, they thanked the attor- 
neys and dubbed them “the dream team.” 

The courtroom was filled with homeless 
people and their allies on November 7, 
2006, when the first witness, Liza Apper, 


began to testify. Apper works with the Saint 
Benedict. Catholic Worker. She has been a 


homeless advocate for many years and has — 


put herself in front of bulldozers to protect 
homeless people’s property. _ 

Apper spoke about the May 25, 2006, 
incident when she stopped a bulldozer from 
destroying a tent. The police ordered Apper 
to move, but she held her ground. The bull- 


dozer eventually moved around her and 


destroyed other shelters. After the threat 
from the bulldozer was gone, Apper said 
that a man came out of the tent. He had 
been asleep and unaware of the danger. _ 

_ Apper said that Fresno was exception- 
ally hostile to homeless people. James 
Betts, the attorney representing the City of 
Fresno, objected repeatedly and attempted 
to limit Apper’s testimony. Apper said 
Fresno was in the top ten of U.S. cities 
which are hostile to the homeless. 

She estimated that there were 4,000- 
8,000 homeless people on the streets of 
Fresno and that there are very few shelters 
where a homeless person can find a bed. 
The City of Fresno, in a report called 
“The Consolidated Plan,” stated that there 


are 8,824 homeless. Apper said the Fresno 


Rescue Mission (for men only) has 
between 120-150 beds, the Poverello 
House has 22 tool sheds that sleep two 
‘people each, and that the Naomi House 
(for women only) has 24 beds. _ 

Jim Connell, executive director of the 
Poverello House, was the next witness. He 


described the period leading up to the » 


police raid by saying “the Poverello House 
was getting complaints, there was verbal 
harassment of people coming to visit our 
facility, sanitation problems, and there were 


_heedles and syringes on the ground.” 


In late 2003. or early 2004, Fresno 
Police Captain Gardner called a meeting 
of social service groups to come up with a 
solution to the Santa Clara encampment. 
Connell said that Captain Gardner told the 
group he would not clear the street until 
someone stepped forward and set up addi- 
tional housing for:the homeless. 


According to testimony, Connell was 
the only person at the meeting to agree to 
set up more shelter space. The agreement 
was to use a piece of land, recently pur- 
chased by Poverello House, and set up a 


tent city. This has turned into the “Village . 


of Hope” with 44 beds in 22 tool sheds. 


Connell described the Village of Hope 


asa Self-governed community that provides 
for its own security, has its own council, 
and votes members in. and out. He com- 
plained that the occupancy rate in the tool 
sheds over the summer of 2006 was only 
about 50-60. percent. He then used that fig- 
ure to argue that any homeless person that 
wants a bed. has one available. 

Connell did not mention that these tool 
sheds get extremely hot in, the summer or 


that residents. Jnust leave by 7:30 a.m. and 
can’t come back until the evening. Other 


problems cited at the Village of Hope are 


-Yandom searches of people’s property and 


the similarity to the TV show “Survivor” 

— where people who are not liked are 

voted out of the community by the elite. 
When asked how often he has been in 


the homeless encampments around the - 


Poverello House, Connell said that he has 
walked through them maybe six times. 
Connell has worked at Poverello House 
16 years and has only walked outside 
where the encampments (and the home- 
less) are located, about six times. _ 
Homeless people and their allies in the 
courtroom gasped at the admission. 
Connell also said he was unaware of cur- 
rent activities in the area because he has 


_ Just returned from a vacation in Europe. 


The level of hostility Connell has 
against the homeless residents: who refuse 
to subject themselves to the discipline of 
his Village of Hope became more appar- 
ent as he was challenged on his perception 
of whether or not the homeless are being 
treated in a compassionate manner by the 


police. Connell said, “Captain Garner has 


shown compassion and patience in his 


work with the homeless. Officer Wallace - 


is exceptionally compassionate.” 

Yet, Connell testified it is compassion- 
ate to throw away homeless people’s 
property if they are not present when it is 
destroyed. ACLU Attorney Michael 


Risher asked Connell if it would be com-’ 
passionate to throw away a bicycle that 


was leaning against a fence. “Yes,” was 
the reply. How about a shopping cart with 
someone’s property inside? “Yes.” 

During the second day of hearings on 


November 16, Larry Arce, the CEO of the 


Rescue Mission, a homeless shelter in 
downtown Fresno, Was called as a witness 
in support of the city’s policy. Arce said 
that his agency does the same thing. “We 
clean the street in front of the Rescue 
Mission every day and throw everything 
away that is left behind.” 
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Homeless activists bravely block a bulldozer from destroying an encampment. 


When asked if they would throw away 
someone’s property if a homeless person 
had left it in a cart in front of the mission 
while they got a meal, Arce said, “if some- 


-one leaves their property in front of the 


Fresno Rescue Mission, they have no 
sense.” Arce said they have thrown away 
many shopping carts full of homeless peo- 
ple’s possessions in the last several years. 
The hearings positioned the institution. 
al homeless service providers, such as the 
Rescue Mission and the Poverello House, 
as supporters of the city’s policy of 
destroying homeless people’s property. 
Paul Stack, Poverello House facilities 
manager, said the homeless set up a large 
encampment on Santa Clara Street, right 


in front of Poverello House, in 2003/2004. 
Stack said they received complaints about 
the encampment from visitors and donors 


who came to their facility. 

Testimony by the homeless community 
tells a different story. Sandra Thomas said 
she had her property destroyed on June 22, 
2006, after being told it would be safe by 
Police Officer Rey Wallace. Thomas said 
she moved her four shopping carts from 
the west side of E street to the east side 
because of an impending raid. Thomas 
asked the homeowner and Officer Wallace 
if she could safely leave her carts on the 
public sidewalk in front’ of a house. She 
was promised her carts would be safe. 

She then left for a short time to take a 


shower at the Poverello House. When she 


returned, all but one of her carts were 
gone, crushed in the back of a garbage 
truck. Dramatic video of the incident was 
shown in the courtroom. 

The video showed Thomas’ scart being 


picked up. by sanitation workers and 


tossed into the garbage truck. Thomas 
cried as she told the court what was in the 
carts. “I lost my ID, my grandmother’s 
diamond wedding ring, Social Security 
paperwork, clothes, and blankets,” she 
said. Afterwards, “I had no place to sleep, 
no blankets, and I caught pneumonia.” 
Doug Deatherage was also affected by 
the attack on the homeless on June 22. He 


said he was told on the day of the attack 


that it would take place. He and his fiancé, 
Pamela Streeter, gathered all they could and 


_took it to the east side of the street. 


Deatherage went to the grocery store while 
Pamela stayed with their possessions. 

When he got back, Pamela was crying 
and everything was gone. Deatherage 
said, “We lost shoes, clothes, my antique 
stainp collection, letters and photos from 
my family, and worst of all, Pamela had 


an urn with her granddaughter’s ashes. 


We lost everything.” Deatherage said the 
city sanitation workers took their property 
over Pamela’s protest. 


Mike Rhodes is the editor of the 
Community Alliance newspaper in Fresno. 
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Stranded on the Cold Streets in the Season of Giving 


Ramblings by Melissa Evans 


e air itself seems fo breed futil- 
_ ity, as I sit here amidst the smell 
of urine, filth; and tears, listen- 


sack another campsite and shoot the 70- 
year-old veteran Marine’s canine compan- 
‘ion of 15 years, for the crime of belonging 
to a homeless master. 
_ I wonder if the squalor and poverty of 
other cities resembles this. But who would 
- believe that a “protector of law and order” 
would put a bullet in the head of some- 
one’s dog for no reason, other than hatred 
of the homeless? 
An estimated-10,000 people are consid- 
_ ered homeless in Sacramento, California, 
alone. Today is the third time this week I’ve 
witnéssed someone getting “rolled up on” 
by the police just for “being in this neigh- 
borhood” — not to mention, looking poor 
and downtrodden. : 
If I ever told my story, who. would 
believe it? I hardly believe, myself, that I 


am.here. Friends who. have walked with 


_ me down this path are hard- -pressed to 
explain it, but sometimes that’s just how 
life is. I mean, how does someone go 
from being adopted into a home with all 
the privileges and benefits of “W hite 
America” in middle-class suburbia to 
being an undereducated, obese, “crazy” 
loser of almost 40 living on the streets? 
My adopted family couldn’t tell you, 


since I haven’t spoken to most of them _ 


since I was disowned at age 16. (What they 
would tell you, if you asked, is, that every- 
thing bad is my fault, and everything good 
must have been their influence; and I was a 
disappointment from birth-adoption.) _ 

My parents are (mostly) happy that the 
substance abuse is no longer a problem 
(unless you count garlic cheese bread and 
ranch dip!) They never really understood 
anyway. Now, what they find so difficult 
to deal with is: “How does somebody let 
herself get like this? Why can’t she pull 
herself up by her bootstraps?” (A physical 
impossibility, by the way, but nobody. 
mentions that fact.) 

Let me tell you, that is something I ask 
myself every day. I had so much poten- 
tial! Never short on brains, I think that 
may have been more of a curse, because 
then you know how different you are from 
the rest of the “civilized” world. 

My mind goes back to the officer who 
is a frequent killer of-pets and abuser of 
power within the homeless community 
and I thank God I am not “normal” like 
him arid so many others who shut their 
eyes to the injustice and poverty around 
them. Only those of us-on the dark side 
get to witness “reality.” 

Some people can forgive the murder of 
an individual’s pet because, as they 
explain, “If they can’t afford to take care 


‘of their animals, then they should lose © 


them.” (I have actually had people make 
this statement to me.) 


I believe that we still fees eae 


beings of other races worse than we treat 
our pets; we are just much more political- 
ly correct about it, except when it’s con- 
sidered acceptable to hate a particular 
group of people, such as illegal immi- 
grants or just about anybody who we think 
might look Iranian, to the tune of, “Let 
them go back to their own country,” or 
“This is America, learn to speak English.” 

Bumper stickers touting “American 
pride” denounce the evils of immigrants. 
Even the Internet touts games: of shooting 
the illegal trying to cross over into our 
country, whether she is a pregnant mom 
with her babies:or an old man seeking 
medical help. Blow them all away and 
-win a prize! Does this seem like irony to 
anyone else out there? 

Nes malks the streets in filthy clothes 


-ing to the “peace officers” ran- 


A homeless woman’s sign says, “Merry Christmas.” 


with bed head, which I find an interesting 
condition, considering the fact that he’s 
not seen an actual bed of his own since 
they closed the board-and-care homes for 
mentally disabled people. Pretty soon he, 
along with a host of other “bums,” will 


end up back in jail for the crime of not 


being “quite all there.” Translation: Arrest 


. those who are not “there” enough to keep 


a roof over their heads, according to the 
law that makes it a crime if you’re “camp- 
ing out” or sleeping in your car, if you are 
lucky enough to still have a hoopty. . 

I can’t count the number of times I’ve 
heard statements like, “Oh, those transients 
like to live like that; they can become rich 


begging from decent, hard-working, honest . 


folk.” Some even go so far as to recom- 
mend that we shoot the homeless instead of 


‘. the dogs. Problem solved. It might even 
‘ save society from having to cross the street 


to get away from the downcast eyes and 
outstretched hands. 


- DISCARDING THE POOR AS TRASH. 


Callous humans disgust me, which in 
turn makes me a callous human. I chuck 
led at the daily rags’ screaming headlines, 
“Meth Use On the Rise & Out of Control” 
or some such ridiculous thing. Another 
headline blared, “Cleaning Up Our 
Community,” when they did a sweep 
along the edge of the river and disposed 
of the “garbage,” meaning a POmmEn Ny 


. of human beings. 
Many hours and days of hard labor 


went into making those makeshift tents 
from cardboard and hunting down enough 


blankets so as not to die of exposure dur- ’ 


ing the winter months. Yet all the blankets 
and tents were tossed as trash while the 


problem itself goes unresolved. 


Do drones think for themselves, or are 
they spoon-fed every media stereotype 
from the crib? Are the coked-up 
Hollywood types usually incarcerated for 


their substance abuse or even questioned? 


How many rich people:are in jail today? 
Even the rampant methedrine use should 
be understandable to any thinking person, 
as sleep is a rare commodity in the envi- 


; ronment endured by homeless people. 
NO SLEEP AND NO CHICKEN SOUP 


‘FOR THE SICK AND WEARY 
Most days run into one another in a 
gray haze. Sleep deprivation, from trying 
to cozy up under bridges and in doorways, 


will drag at you, day after day. After a 


few days in overdrive, the immune system 


is weakened, and woe to any who end up 


sick on the streets with no place to drink 
fluids, eat chicken soup, and rest. 

Just looking like you “don’t have a 
life” will get you kicked out of any state 
or local park. I have been fortunate that 
my snippet of education and upbringing 
keep me from being harassed too much. 
Besides, whoever saw a well-dressed, fat, 


Caucasian lady living in abject poverty? I 


think I was the only derelict with a cell 
phone and manicured nails. If ampheta- 
mines didn’t introduce me to Neil’s invis- 


ible friends, I might have been tempted to. 


indulge myself, just for the reprieve. 

‘Most people living out here have good 
hearts, but will steal the gold out of your 
teeth given the chance. Survival will do 


that to a person; pretty soon the hustle is 


all you know and worrying about the 
other guy can get you killed. Oh, I don’t 
mean murdered, but exposure to pro- 
longed cold or heatstroke and starvation, 


will do it just as nicely. Even fully waking 
_up out of the-liquor-induced fog — which 


many embrace as a‘tool of survival — 


will send an individual into shock, not to 


mention delirium tremens. 
The well-meaning folks in their Sunday 
best come around once in a while to hand 


out concentrated carbs. It keeps the junkies - 


happy. All this sugar is killing me, but beg- 
gars can’t be choosers; and God forbid’you 
should ever bite the hand that feeds you. 
Too many have pissed off the Christian 
Samaritan in the Church of Patting 


Yourself on the Back, and they have paid 


and paid. Well, you get the picture. 

I am not trying to paint it nice and 
palatable, but real. This is what any-street 
person will share as their experience if 


you can get them to open up and discuss _ 


But few are moved to share in the season of giving. < 
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something as painful as their lives. After a 
while, you might think the insults, rude 
remarks, and thrown bottles would just 
roll off a person’s back, but they don’t. 
Each assault is like opening a deep, infect- 
ed wound that never fully heals. 

Don’t get me wrong; there are those 

who really try to help. But since most of _ 
them don’t fully comprehend the extent of 
damage done in a lifetime lived like this, 
they end up UAE a sterile bandage ona 
dirty cut. 
_ The rules of many programs are unre- 
alistic in light of the challenges faced by 
folks. Sure, just tell Neil, “Stop hearing 
those voices and pull yourself together! 
Are you taking your meds?” 


PSYCHIATRIC MEDS DON’T HELP. 


Everyone seems to think that a magic 
pill will be the cure-all for any mental ill- 
ness we face. Ha! I have taken, at one 
point or another, just about every pill in 
the book. When I get up.and look in the - 
mirror, I am still looking back — usually 
with horrible side effects, such as weight- - 
gain, which I could ill afford. 

Sometimes I think America would be 
happiest if we were all drooling in some 
jail cell somewhere with tardive dyskine- 
sia, shuffling around in circles, reduced to 
the use of two brain cells, and even that 
would be two cells too many in the eyes 
of our keepers. (The American public 
doesn’t put people in hospitals that often; 
statistics have proven that most of the 
mentally disabled are incarcerated —. 
cheaper that way!) 2 

“Just get a job,” they say. “Those 
losers don’t want to work, and there is 
work available.” When you are missing 
half your teeth, can’t get to a bathroom in. 
time, look like you just rolled out of the 


. gutter, and smell worse,-how the hell are 


you supposed.to make. a job interview? 
Let. alone maintain the consistency 
required to keep a job. ae 

If you even had 75 cents in your pocket, 
you would probably try. to find a 40 ounce 
or a cigarette rather than use the meager 
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A homeless man in San Francisco embodies a Christmas spirit. 


led on the Cold Streets 


from page & 


change to catch the bus. Hello? Is anybody 


hearing me? I can’t brush my teeth with any 
regularity, so even if some well-meaning 
manager found it in his heart to take a 
chance and actually hire me, how is it that I 


would be able to pull it together 5 days a 


week, 8 hours a day? 

Then, when I can’t do it, I hate myself 
even more than I did to begin with, so it’s 
better not to try than try again and fail one 


‘more time. Not to mention the poor man- 
ager who now has to work overtime him- - 


self, scramble to find someone to take my 
place, and has every negative doubt veri- 


' fied about hiring those homeless “losers 
and bums” like me. He won’t make that . 


mistake again. 
Many of us have skills. I, for instance, 
graduated from JR College with highest 


“honors and ‘can do all manner of work, 


from efficiently running an office, to drug 
counseling, group and. individual therapy, 
and teaching: The problem isn’t that I am 
unwilling to work, but that my “issues” 
keep me from any long-term consistency, 


which is required when working in the 


corporate world. 

Other, more functional individuals 
don’t react to office politics, gossip, back- 
biting, and favoritism the way “someone 
like me” does. My thoughts race, I can’t 
concentrate, and pretty soon tears begin to 
flow in front of anyone lucky: enough to 
be in the vicinity. (Take my word for it: 
Most “normal” folks will give you a wide 
distance if you show excess emotion, 


especially tears!) 


Any exposure to that type of behavior, 
or some cue which reminds me of my 


‘children and lost life, can send me right 


over the edge; then, my “differences” are 
blatant, even to the novice in psychologi- 
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cal study. Nevertheless, there isn’t any 
place in real life that I know of, which 
doesn’t have some type of negative 
behavior associated with it. We don’ t 
“play nice” with each other. 

How do you learn not to be a victim 
when society continues to victimize you? 


It’s a nice idea, but the reality is quite dif- 


ferent. After a while, even the kindness 
shown by loving, caring people is viewed 
with distrust and cynicism. What do they 


want? Will I end up paying for it later? 


How can I make the most of this without 
losing my self? What are they trying to take 
from me? Might as: well ask, which came 
first, the chicken or the egg, as to try and 
figure out where all this comes from. 

Just as a self-fulfilling prophecy teach- 
es the hiring managers in the world, the 
poor also have learned hard and bitter 
lessons about freely offered love and con- 
cern. Rarely does it come without a price. 
The “fire and brimstone” teachings that 
you must be a sinner to be so rejected by 
God, validate what many of us street peo- 


ple already believe. 


How are we so concerned as a nation 
about what other countries are doing 
“wrong” and how we can “help” them, 
when we can’t even see the mess in our: 


_own backyard? Does this war include 


answers to our own country’s problems? 
Are we really the “Land of the Free” 
when minimum wage won’t get you into 
housing of any type because you don’t 
make three times the rent in Sacramento? 
When having a disability, either mental or 
physical, makes you a disposable person? 


_ When following a routine and purchasing 


new technology to fill our homes, offices 
and cars, becomes more important than 


loving each other and humanity, I wonder 


what we really have to teach these sup- 


- posedly ignorant Third World countries. 
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A homeless man dons a Santa hat for the holiday season. Robert Terrell photo 
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Survival Stories from the Streets of Oakland 


December 2006 


Story and photos by Janny Castillo 


The life stories of homeless 
seniors who survived life on 
the hard streets of Oakland 
are a marvelous mixture of 
happiness, sorrow, joy, faith, 
tragedy, renewal and, above 
all, hope for the future. 


Kory Kacere 


From Vietnam to Dogtown 


A Vietnam veteran winds up 
living under a freeway in an 


encampment called Dogtown 
by its homeless inhabitants. 
Then an angel entered his life. 


n 1970, Kory Kacere was stationed in 

Danang during the Vietnam War as a 

lance corporal in the United States 
Marine Corp. Nine years later, he lost his 
job working as an-airport security guard 
in San Francisco. Losing his job started a 
downward spiral which posh ted: in 25 
years of homelessness. 

Kory’s security job had paid him $3.15 
an hour and barely kept a roof over his 


head. After losing it, he had to move into: 


his friend’s garage and entered an envi- 
ronment that was ruled by drugs. It did 
not take long for Kory to start using. 

His life continued to decline when he 
lost his wife because of his drug use; and 
the task of finding work became i increasing- 
ly difficult, especially work that would earn 
enough to pay rent. For the next 20-plus 
years, Kory stayed in abandoned buildings 
living off General Assistance ($300 a 
month in cash, $200 in food stamps). 

“Then in 1996 they kicked us all off 
welfare,” he said. “They said it was time 
to get a job.” As Kory explains, that’s 
when his life really got rough. 

For many years, St. Vincent De Paul’s 
Dining Hall in Oakland was Kory’s only 
source of food. Kory and hundreds of oth- 
ers ate in the dining hall that opened its 
doors only once a day. Kory would eat 
and then take a bag lunch that Sn 
him until the next day. 

“St. Vincent’s is not what it used to be,” 
he said. “They aré not getting donations 
like they used to. They give us what they 
have, and that usually means no meat.” 

Kory took up residence in West Oakland 
under a freeway encampment called 
Dogtown by the inhabitants. He lived there 
so long that people on the street nicknamed 
him Mayor of Dogtown. One of the scariest 
moments occurred in broad daylight, when’ 
Kory was nearly attacked by ten youth 
armed with sticks and“boards. He escaped 
by running for his life. 

Then an angel came into his life. Her 
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Children at a rally for justice prince by St. Mary’ s call out for health care, heusiie: Bees and food for all. Tom Lowe as 


name was Suzanna. She had seen Kory | 


on the streets for.a long time. She 
approached him and asked if she could cut 


his hair. He said yes, and thus began a. 


friendship that has endured to this, day. 

Suzanna offered to let Kory sleep in 
her back cottage and, if he wanted, she 
could help him fill out papers to get SSI. 
~“She’s a nice Christian lady,” Kory said. 

Nowadays, he receives $850 a month, 
of which more than half goes to paying 
rent for a two-bedroom cottage he found 
just down the street from Suzanna. Does 
he run out of food and money before the 
end of the month? Every time. 

He is grateful for the services he 
receives at St. Mary’s and St. Vincent De 
Paul. Kory’s last words were, “You need 
to be nice to get along in the world, but 
sometimes you have to be tough just to 
get by.” 
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Joseph Clemons 


Tragically Bad Medical Care 


“T have faith in the good Lord, 
but right now I don’t even 
know where I am going to live 


and how I am going to deal | 


with this health crisis.” 


One night last month at 4:30 a.m., 
Joseph Clemons woke up in severe pain. 


He felt like he was being eaten alive by — 


bed bugs. After a year in an Oakland hotel 


room paying $565 a month, while living 


in deplorable conditions, he could not take 
it any more. He left the next day and is 
now homeless and staying in a shelter. 


“I am not going to last there,” Joseph 


- says, speaking of the shelter. “I came back 


from the hospital, and I needed to eat 


. because I had taken medication for a 
virus, but because I Game in late, | was. 
_ denied food.” 


Joseph is a diabetic and has bronchial 
asthma, but an incident about two years 


-ago nearly killed him. “I was standing in 


line at Highland picking up my inhaler 


and I coughed so hard that my intestines 
came through my stomach,” Joseph said.: 


“I was rushed to surgery and a doctor put 
them back in and then sent me home.” 

That. night Joseph was awakened by 
the police who were there to escort him 
back to the hospital. A terrible mistake 
had been made: his intestines were put in 
wrong and his appendix had died. 
Correcting the mistake turned into a fone 
ordeal for Joseph. 

Two years later he still has not ‘fod the 


operation to correct the problem. “They - 
. are scared to operate because I might die 
- on the table,” he said. It’s a risk he is will- 


ing to take because living in his condition 
is extremely painful and, along with his 
other health challenges, which include 
diabetes and a heart condition, life for him 
is unbearable at times. 

Joseph has attempted to get the surgery 
four times. He has shown up for his 
surgery appointment, and each time 
Highland turned him away. “They tell me 


they don’t have my paperwork so they 


can’t operate.” Each time he has refrained 
from eating for hours which i is dangerous 
for a diabetic. 

He has little faith in his doctor who 
Joseph feels did not stand up for him 
when the surgeon made such a terrible 


mistake. “His first responsibility is to his 


patients and he should have made this 


'. right,” he said. 


A doctor at Alta Bates looked at 
Joseph’s X-ray and was astounded at what 
he saw. He told Joseph that his condition 
was very bad and he needed to take the X- 
rays to Highland and tell them they must 
operate immediately. Joseph did just that, 
but Highland did not react as expected by 
urgently taking care of Joseph, but they 
did schedule him for another operation. 

Through all this strife, Joseph keeps 
his head up. “I stay around Christian- 
based people to help keep me out of trou- 


ble,” Joseph said. “I have faith in the good | 


Lord, but right now I don’t even know 
where I am going to live and how I am 


going to deal with this health crisis.’ 
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Darlene Thomas 


The Mayor of St. Mary’s 
“I would have died had I had to 


live on the streets. St. Mary’s 
found shelter for me and now I 
am just trying to give back.” 


Darlene Thomas lives in a small studio 
apartment with a two-burner stove and no 
oven. “We have roaches,” she said, “and a 


two-foot refrigerator that can’t hold . 


much.” More than half her income goes to 
rent. “I’d have to pay more for my own 
bathroom,” she said, shaking her head. 
Darlene runs out of fresh food before the 
second week of each month. She said, “I 
would like to buy more fruits and vegeta- 
bles, but it doesn’t fit in the fridge. On top 
of that, I run out of money pretty quick.” . 
She eats lunch at St. Mary’s and cooks 


at home in the evening. After the money 


runs out, Darlene usually gets an emer- 
gency food box from St. Mary’s. “It’s 
mostly canned goods, not fresh food, but 
it’s something to eat until next month.” 
“What we need is REAL affordable 
housing,” Darlene said. “It’s way too 


expensive for seniors on fixed. incomes. 


What I mean. by affordable housing is 
something more like $200 a month 
instead of $400 or $500.” 

-She suffers from diabetes and high 
blood pressure. Earlier this year she had to. 
change medical plans. She used to get her 
medicine for free, but now she has to pay 
$15. “But there are seniors who are pay- 
ing a lot more every month,” she noted. 


For health care, she goes to the East | 


Oakland Wellness Center. SLES. 4 nope 
way to go, but I have my bus pass,” she 


said. Eight months ago, after she ended up 
a 
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in the beep with respiratory problems, 


~ she made a decision to quit smoking. She’ 
‘has not had a cigarette since. 
Darlene is known as the mayor of St. 


Mary’s because she is at the center when it 
opens and is often the last one to leave. “T 
would have died had I had to live on the 
streets. St. Mary’s found shelter for me and 
now.| am just trying to give back.” 
Darlene is real proud of her social. jus- 
tice work. Last year, she worked along- 
side the Alameda County Food Bank to 
help pass legislation to preserve breakfast 
for school-age children and to get corner 


stores to-sell fresh vegetables. 
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Allene Smith 


Her Only Home Was a Car 


Allene and her son moved to the 
Bay Area from Kansas, believ- 


ing a friend had a place for them 
to stay. It never materialized. 
Allene was forced to live in her 
car for more than a year. - 


_ Allene Smith feels loneliest when she 
is not feeling well and can’t leave the 
house. “I’ve been homeless, but right now 
I feel next to homeless,” Allene said. She 
sublets a room for $500 in someone’s 
house. Allene receives HEBO a month from 
disability. - 

“I don’t feel like I have my own 
place,” she said. “I would love to have a 


place where I could have bible study and 
have my close friends from church come - 


and visit me. Right now I ee t feel com- 
fortable having my son over.” 

Allene and her son moved to the Bay 
Area from Kansas under the assumption 
that a friend had a place for them to stay. 
It never materialized. Allene was forced 


- to live in her car for more than a year. 


“I tried to get housing and Section 8 
but it never worked out,” she said. It was 
an embarrassing situation for her. Her son 
found a job working at a restaurant and he 
often helped. his mother by bringing her 
food: 

‘Allene suffers from diabetes and 
chronic pain due to a nerve disease. She 
goes to the West Oakland Health. Clinic 
for her medical needs. The new medical 
plan has caused her medication to 
increase from free to $73. She praises 
Health Net, a group that delivers much- 
needed diabetic supplies for free. 

After a three month stay in the hospi- 


tal, she was released with a prescription 
‘that was crucial to her recovery. She had 


no money, so she went without the medi- 
cine and her insulin for three weeks. She 
became very ill and, after many phone 
calls, her doctor was able to help Allene 
get her medicine at a reduced cost. 

In 2002, Allene was featured in a San 
Francisco Chronicle article entitled “New 


Faces of Homelessness.” 
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Vincent Chelueci 


The Kindness of Strangers 


Vincent remembers the kind- 
ness of strangers who would. 
feed him when he was reduced 
to begging for food. 


Vincent Chelucci, now 56, was home- 
less from 1968 until 1971. It was hard liv- 


- ing in People’s Park in Berkeley. He 


remembers the kindness of strangers whe 
would feed him when he was reduced to 
begging for food. One day, a stranger told 
him he could find help at an organization 
called the Hillel Street Project, which is 
now known as. BOSS. (Building 
Opportunities for Self-Sufficiency). 

BOSS helped Vincent apply and get on 
SSI. His first permanent housing was a 
room at the Pasand Hotel. He now lives in 
a similar situation in Oakland. He has a 
microware, stove and a refrigerator; but, 
because more than half his money goes to 
rent, he runs out before the third week of 
the month. When he gets sick, he goes-to 
Summit and Alta Bates hospital. 

Vincent volunteers at St. Mary’s and is 
taking classes on leadership. “I want to 


learn to talk to people who have gone | 


through what I have gone through. I want 
to help make life better for them.” He 
believes that what the city of Oakland 
really needs is true affordable housing. 

He makes ends meet by eating lunch and 
dinner at St. Mary’s. “Living in SRO’s is 
better than living on the streets,” he said. 
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Leon Harris 


A Little Help from F riends 


“I depend on St. Mary’s and St. 
Vincent’s to get me through.” 


Leon Harris considers himself self-suf- 
ficient. "I am 70 years old and was born in 
Monroe, Louisiana," he said. Leon 
receives $800 a month from SSI and pays 
half of that for a small room in West 


Oakland. He does not have kitchen facili- - 


ties, so a large portion of the rest of his 
money goes to eating outside of the home. 
"Almost every day I go to McDonald's 
for breakfast," Leon said. He has lunch 
and dinner at St. Mary's Center. On the 
weekends when St. Mary's is closed, he 
usually spends $10 a meal to feed himself. 
"I depend on St. Mary's and St. 
Vincent's to get me through," he said. 
Another chunk of his income is spent 
washing clothes at the laundromat. For his 
health needs, Leon goes to the Over 60 


Clinic where he says he gets good service. 
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Erskine Murphy 


The Long Loneliness 


Erskine was homeless for three 
years, sleeping where he could 
on the streets of Oakland. “It’s 
terrible. I just felt alone in the 
world with no one to turn to.” 


In 2003, Erskine Murphy had to vacate 
a subsidized housing unit, and not know- 
ing that he could request a transfer from 


the Oakland Housing Authority, he left. 
_ the unit and lost his subsidy. Erskine was 


homeless for three years, sleeping where 
he could on the streets of Oakland. 
“It’s terrible,” he said. “I just felt alone 
in the world with no one to turn to.” 
_ He freelanced as a house painter but the 
work was not reliable. Erskine was exposed 


to the elements as well asthe violence of - 


the streets. One mugging sent him to 


, Highland Hospital for brain surgery. 


“Highland saved my life,” he said. 


-“That’s a fantastic hospital.” He still goes 


to Highland to help him with his seizures. 
He also goes to a medical clinic in East 
Oakland that helps with his health needs. 

Due to his long bout with alcoholism, 
his appetite: fluctuates drastically and it is 
hard for him to eat regularly. When 
Erskine’s money runs out, he takes advan- 
tage of the free places to eat in the area. 
He filed the application for SSI himself, 
and now receives $820 a month from SSI 
and, with housing assistance from St. 
Mary’s Center, he pays $400 a month to 
rent an Oakland SRO hotel room. 
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Helping Hand 
by Michael Creedon 


One of today’s “social problems” 
is what the media and politicians call 
“the homeless” — a very big word 


| describing a vast mass of people 


who not only have no homes 

but have pain, disease, , 
‘psychiatric needs (some), loneliness 
and don’t know how to use whatever 
agencies are in place to give them help. 
Many of the homeless are helpless. 
Almost all are verbally and 
attitudinally abused 

here in a land of supposed equality. 


Many brave and selfless 
men and women are working to 


alleviate the situation, 


but they have no money, little aid, 
just heart and soul 

to fight the juggernaut. 

Progress is being made, 

but it’s slow and frustrating 

and the only rewards are inner 


| rewards. It’s spiritual work. 


Raising the lame, they raised me. 

I remain arisen, with the 

continuing help of St. Mary’s Center 
which virtually saved my life. 

Lend a helping hand. 

‘Try it. 

You’ll like it. 
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Jaria Gaines Cox 


Raising a Baby in Poverty 


Jania is a happy baby. She does 
not notice how hard her mother 


works to take care of her. If we 


would demand that affordable | 
housing is built, her chances for 
survival increase significantly. 


In November 2006, Jania turned three 
years old. She lives in a two-bedroom 
apartment in a crime-ridden neighborhood 
in West Oakland. Her mother has two 
low-paying jobs and works six to seven 
days a week. Jania and her mom Naomi 
live in poverty. 

Naomi has applied for AFDC and food 
stamps and was denied. Since Jania was 
born, Naomi has submitted numerous 
applications for subsidized housing, with 
no results. Naomi wants to go back to 
school; but having to take care of a baby 
and keep a roof over their heads, finding 
time for school is difficult. 

Jania is a happy baby. She does not 
notice how hard her mother works to take 
care of her basic needs. She also does not 
know that when her mother was six-years 

old, she was homeless. Naomi’s parents fell 
on really hard times, and for four years, . 
Naomi, her parents and her three you 
brothers lived in motels and shelters. 

The situation facing Naomi and Jania 
is not unique. Many families live em the 
edge, where the loss of wages or aman 
pected health crisis can drop a fami 
homelessness. With hard work an@ 
Naomi and Jania might make it. 

If our community would stand fe 
and demand that true affordable & 
becomes a reality; their chances for ur- 


vival increase significantly. 
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Good Saint Mary’s S 
by Michael Creedon 


You can poke me in the eye, 

you can punch me in the nose — 

the blood just goes 

| where the blood all goes. 

But you won’t do it cuz you’re civilized. 
You’re not too loving towards me — 

I remind you what you’re not. 

Say, I like those shiny shoes you got. 


Good Saint Mary’s 

where I sleep in the winter. 
Best lunch in town. : 
even if you’re a sinner. 


_I used to drink loud wine; 

I guess Night Train was my favorite. 
Don’t drink much now 

cuz of pancreatitis. 

But these are good people 

coffee and donuts in the morning 
and no prayer meeting . 
that puts you to snoring. 

When I get my million dollars, 
know what I’m gonna do? 

Give it all to St. Mary’s 

for the good they do. 
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GROWING UP 
HOMELESS IN 
AMERICA 


by Lisa (Tiny) Gray-Garcia 


t is illegal to be homeless in 

America. Poverty is an act of vio- 

lence. Like thousands of unheard, 

unseen, very low-income and no- 
income children, families and individuals 
living in poverty in America, I have been 
incarcerated for those crimes. I am a crim- 
inal of poverty. 

I have authored a book, Criminal of 
Poverty, that tells my story, my mother’s 
story and my grandmother’s story — 
three generations of poor women in 
America. It focuses on the criminalization 
of poor families, poor women, mothers 


-and children through the telling of one 


family’s struggle with pOversy and home- 
lessness. 

My story also illuminates the root 
causes of poverty through the story of 
three generations: my grandmother, an 
Irish immigrant, teenage mother and bat- 
tered woman in pre-New: Deal patriarchal 
America; my mother, a mixed-race child 


surrendered to foster care and survivor of 


abuse who tried for many years to escape 
her childhood torture until one day the 
struggle became too great; and finally me, 
a daughter raised by a poor single mother 
who lived “one paycheck away from 
homelessness” until finally there was no 
longer a paycheck to keep us housed. 

A daughter whose duty it was to keep 
my family alive by any means necessary. 
A daughter who was home-schooled in 
the School of Hard Knocks. 

But this is not a rant about what I 
didn’t have (typical school-system educa- 
tion, traditional family structure, material 


wealth). I will forever be grateful to my 


mother for giving me the best life she 
could, for giving me strength, intuition, 
art, her trust and, above all, the intellectu- 
al means to understand my situation and 
develop a pedagogy of poverty. 

- Rather, this isa condemnation of a sys-_ 


tem that values independence and separa- , 


tion — children must be separated from 
elders, mothers from children, parents 
from school systems — rather than inter- 
dependence, community, support and 
care-giving. This is a condemnation of a 
system that makes it hard for all parents to 
thrive, for poor parents to simply survive, 
for poor women to raise and care for their 
children, and for children to help their 
parents. A systerh that doesn’t support 
people who need help, whoever they 
might be, and instead sets up a pecking 
order of the deserving and undeserving 
poor. A system that pits the poor Seas 


the poorer. : 


We poor folks have bought into that 
same belief system; we rarely recognize 
the root conditions of systematic oppres- 
sion that have brought us to where we are. 
We are ashamed of our “mistakes,” we are 
ashamed of our poverty, and, too often, 
we are ashamed to ask for help. 

So, after we have finally lost all hope, 
tortured by our internalized shame and 
our psychiatric diagnoses, floundering in 
shelters, SRO hotels, in our cars or on the 
street, then we arrive at the point where 
someone else is deemed better qualified to 
make our decisions for us: “They’re too 
sick to be on the street.” “That child 


Be 


Lisa Gray-Garcia (at left) and Laure McElroy, writers with PoorNewsNetwork, 


demonstrate for affordable housing at the S.F. Federal Building on November 14, 
as part of the release of the WRAP report, Without Housing. 


Contrary to Western capitalist standards, I am honored 


that I could help my family, that I could help my mother, 


and like poor children all over the world, I am aware that 


without my help, she would not have made it. 


should be in foster care.” And on it goes. 
Another oft-heard complaint goes: 
“We need to clean up this neighborhood.” 
When we hear those hygiene metaphors, 
we need to be conscious that the human 
beings who are being “cleaned up” and 
“cleaned out” are people of color, poor 
and homeless youth, elders, someone 
functioning with a substance abuse prob- 


lem, living with a mental illness or’ other © 


disability, living in a car, or migrant day 
laborers. Or they could be people whose 
work is not recognized as work, such as 


_ panhandlers, street newspaper vendors, 


recyclers, or workfare workers. 

These people, if they happen to be 
dwelling, sitting, sleeping, and/or working 
in a neighborhood that is undergoing.gen- 
trification and redevelopment, will be tar- 
geted for harassment, abuse, arrest, and 
eventually, incarceration. 

The clearest example of this process 
was the “clean-up” of New York’s Times 


Square under the mayoral administration » 


of Rudolph Giuliani. In the 1990s, while 
HUD was reducing its overall budget by 
90 percent, and simultaneously demolish- 
ing housing projects and exchanging 
housing for mostly useless and unre- 
deemable Section 8. vouchers, Mayor 
Giuliani launched his Clean- -Up New 
York campaign. 

He began with a proclamation: 
“Panhandlers, peddlers, and prostitutes 
must be cleaned out.” Giuliani made a 
public link between sex-workers, unli- 


censed vendors, street artists and panhan- 


dlers. He presided over a ‘racist, classist 
effort to purge New York City of any visi- 
ble trace of its vast number of poor and 
low-income inhabitants in a push to create 
a Disneyfied, tourist-friendly city. 

Giuliani’s “clean-up campaign” was so 
successful in achieving that goal that it 
became the model for cities across 
America as they strove for more tourist 
dollars, redevelopment money and real 
estate increases. eS 

Cities like San Francisco, Atlanta and 


Sarasota have followed suit. Homeless 
people, poor intergenerational families, 
youth of color, migrant workers — these 
are always the first to be “cleaned-out.” 
The shelter systems to which they are 
remanded are usually run by large corpo- 
rate developers who get million-dollar 
contracts to provide beds and some kind 
of integrated case management services. 
The whole. system then operates like a 
pseudo-jail, with nightly piss-tests and 
integrated welfare/workfare at“slave 


wages, most of which must then be used 


to pay for the homeless person’s bed and 


a tiny cash grant which barely covers lux- 


uries like aspirin or toothpaste. 
Shelters, however, are still not truly 
incarceration. Poor folks actually get 


. jailed for many reasons, most of which 


have to do with simply being poor. 

Crimes of poverty can include arrests 
and citations for the act of being homeless 
or very low-income in America, i.e., 
“camping on public property,” blocking 
the sidewalk, recycling, loitering (which 
can include sitting while homeless), and 
in my family’s case, sleeping in a vehicle 
or driving with expired plates eps 
While Poor). 

Other crimes of poverty might fall mie 


_ the category of the “undeserving poor,” 


for example, a family barely subsisting on 
welfare is convicted of welfare fraud, 
lying on a form to receive medical care or 
extra food stamps; many poor parents get 
accused of these “crimes.” _ 

These and other poverty/homeless 
crimes are increasingly common all over 


“the United States, especially in cities like 


San Francisco with its scarcity of afford- 
able housing and high-speed gentrifica- 
tion, redevelopment and subsequent 
destruction of low-income communities. 

The experience of being put in jail for 
crimes of poverty can destroy a person’s 
mental and physical state so entirely that 
one can lose the strength to go on about 
the business of survival as a poor person, 
or even worse, a poor parent 


-| author of Down These Mean Streets 


Lisa Gray-Garcia (Tiny) and her child. 


CRIMINAL:OF POVERTY 
GROWING Up HOMELESS 
IN AMERICA . 


A City Lights Foundation Book 
By Tiny, aka Lisa Gray-Garcia_ 


“Tiny’s indomitable spirit comes to life in 
her amazing story of poverty and home- 
lessness, reaching into and teaching our 
hearts and minds. With her flawless 
descriptions of the pain of living in the 
margins of the richest country in the 
world, she opens up an important window 
‘into a reality looked upon by many but 
truly seen by few, augmenting our capaci- 
ty for empathy and action in an area so in © 
need of social change.” — Piri Thomas, 


Order online and receive a 30% discount: 
www. citylights. com 


City Lights Bookstore, 261 Columbus Ave... 
San Francisco, CA 94133 


Mine is a story of survival, common to 
many families subsisting in poverty in the 
United States. Like many of my sisters and 
brothers in the Third World, it was neces- 
sary that I work to support my family, 
rather than take part in formal education 
that makes no allowances for the erratic 
schedule of a working/houseless child. 


Contrary to Western capitalist stan- 


dards, where healthy families are made up 


of individuals whose personal advance- ~ 


ment and fulfillment are considered para- 
mount, I am honored that I could help my 
family, that I could help my mother, and 
like poor children all over the world, I am 
aware that without my help, she would 
not have made it. 


In our pathologically self-centered. 


modern society, where we are all expected 
to survive and prosper in a cut-throat eco- 
nomic system that does not provide child 


' care, housing, healthcare or a good public 


education, mine is not only a story of sur- 
vival, but of triumph. 

Above all, it is a call for vision and 
clarity: the denunciation of the oppressive 
System that drives people into poverty and 
keeps them there, and the recognition that, 
first and foremost, all people pesuive 
whatever help they need. : 
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Toward A Universal Religion 


1. Spiritual life always implies something 
higher than itself towards. which it is 
ascending. 

NICOLAS BERDYAEV (Russian philosopher, 1874- 


1948); The Destiny of Man, 1931, translated by 
Natalie Duddington, 1955 


2. In évery age I come back 


" To deliver the holy, 


To destroy the sin of the sinner, 


To establish righteousness. 


BHAGAVAD GITA (Hindu scriptures, 6th century 
B.C.), translated by Swami Prabhavananda and 
Christopher Isherwood, 1954. 


3. If God is, whence come evil things? If 
He is not, whence come good? 


BOETHIUS (Roman philosopher 480?-524 A.D.) The 
Consolation of Philosophy, trans. by W.V. Cooper, 1981 


4. Sagredo: Where is God in your Systeu 


of the universe? ~ 


Galileo: Within ourselves. Or — owhere 
BERTOLT.BRECHT (German playwright, 1898- 
1956), Galileo, 1939, trans. by Charles Laughton, 1961 


5. Right Belief 
Right Intentions 
Right Speech 
Right Actions | 
Right Livelihood 
Right Endeavoring 
Right Mindfulness 


Right Concentration. 


BUDDHA (founder of Buddhism, 6th century B.C.), 
“The Eightfold Path” 


6. The Infinite a sudden Guest 
Has been assumed to be — 
But how can that stupendous come 


Which never went away? 

EMILY DICKINSON (U.S. poet, 1830-1886), No. 
1309 (complete poem), 18747, Thomas H. Johnson, ~ 
editor, The Compleie Poems of Emily Dickinson, 1890 


~ 


7. There is nothing else but God 
Where e’er I look 
All things hasten back to him 
Light is but his shadow dim. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON (US. philosopher, 
1803-1882), journal, 6 July 1831 


8. The meaning of good and bad, of better 
and worse, is simply helping or hurting. 
RALPH WALDG EMERSON, journal, 27 August 


- 1838 


9. In the infinite distances , 
there must be a place 
there must be a place 
where all is light 
and that the light from that high place ” 
where all is light 
simply hasn’t got here yet. 
LAWRENCE FERLINGHETTI (contemporary U.S. 
poet), “Olber’s Paradox,” 1976 
10. No human being is so bad as-to be: 


beyond redemption. 

MOHANDAS K. GANDHI (indian eligious and 
political leader, 1869-1948), article in Young India, 
26 March 1931 


11. We may not be God but we are of God 
— even asa oe ou of water is of the . 


ocean. 
MOHANDAS K. GANDHI, in Harijan. 3 June 1939 


12. I am thou, and thou art I; and whereso- 


- ever thou mayest be I am there. In all am I 


scattered, and whensoever thou willest, 
thou gatherest Me; and ene me, thou 
gatherest Thyself. 


GOSPEL OF EVE (early Christian writing), quoted in 
Joséph Campbell, prologue to The Hero with a 


Thousand, Faces, 1949 


13. God is the soul and the ol ts God. 
JEANNE-MARIE de la MOTTE GUYON (French - 
writer and mystic, 1648-1717), letter, quoted in 
Elaine T. Partnow, editor, The Quotable Woman: The 
First 5,000 Years, 2001 


-14. God’s dream is not to be alone, to have 


mankind as a partner in the drama of con- 
tinuous creation. By whatever.we do, by 
every act we carry out, we either advance 
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or obstruct the drama of redemption. - 
ABRAHAM JOSHUA HESCHEL (Polish-born U:S. 
theologian, 1907- oer Who Is Man? 1965. 


15. God’s absence i is an illusion. 


ABRAHAM JOSHUA HESCHEL, A Fae 
Truth, 1973 


16. | form the light, and create darkness; | 
make peace, and create evil; I am the Lord, 


_ that doeth all these things. 


ISAIAH (Hebrew prophet, 8th century B.C.), Isaiah 
45:7 


17. It is in our lives, and not from our 
words, that our religion must be read. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON (U‘S. president, 1743-1826), 
letter to Mrs. Samuel! H. Smith, 6 August 1816 


18. Freedom of religion, the most inalien- 
able and sacred of all human rights. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, minutes of the Board of 


Visitors, University of Virginia, 7 October 1822 


19. It is more blessed to give than to receive. 
JESUS (founder of Christianity, 1st beentry A.D.), 
quoted in Acts 20: 35 


20. As truly as God is our Father, so ae 


is God our Mother. 
JULIAN OF NORWICH (English mystic, 1342?- 
14172), Revelations of Divine Love, 1373 


21. We have forgotten the age-old fact that 
God speaks chiefly through dreams and 
visions. 

CARL G. JUNG (Swiss psychiatrist, 1875-1961), 


“Approaching the Unconscious: Healing the Split,” 


editor, Man and His Symbols, 1964 


22. Discouraged not by difficulties with- 


out, or the anguish of ages within, the heart - 


listens to ‘a secret voice that whispers: “Be 
not dismayed; in the’ future lies the, ~ 
Promised Land.” 

HELEN KELLER (U.S. writer and advocate for peo- 
ple with disabilities, 1880-1968), quoted in Upton 
Sinclair, editor, The Cry for Justice: An Anthology of 
the Literature of Social Protest, 1915. A brief illness 
at 19 months of age resulted in Keller’s losing her 
ability to hear and see. 


23. Here on earth, God’s sone must surely 
be our own. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY (US. president, 1917-1963), 
Inaugural Address, Washington, 20 January 1961 


24. I still believe that standing up for the 
truth of God is the greatest thing in the 
world. This is the end of life. The end of 
life is not to be happy. The end of life is 
not to achieve pleasure and avoid pain. The 
end of life is to do the will of God, come 
what may. 

MARTIN LUTHER KING JR., (U.S. clergyman anid 
human rights activist, 1929-1968), “The Most 


Durable Power,” sermon, Montgomery, oe 6 
November 1956 


25. God’s Way is gain that works no harm. 
LAO-TZU (founder of Taoism, 6th century B.C.), 
The Way of Life, translated by R. B. Blakney, 1955 


26. Religion to me is the last frontier. 
NORMAN MAILER (contemporary U.S. writer), 
quoted in Michael Novak, “The Most Religious 


- Century,” New York Times, 24 May 1998 


27. He has showed you, O man, what is 
good; and what does the Lord require of 
you but to do justice, and to love kindness, 
and to walk humbly with your God? 
MICAH (Hebrew prophet, 8th century B.C.), Micah 6:8 


28. God is one. 
MOSES (Founder of Judaism, 14th nuny B.C), 
Deuteronomy 6:4 


29. Kindness is the mark of ik an who- 


ever has not kindness has not faith. 
MUHAMMAD (founder of Islam, 570?-632 A.D.), 


_ The Sayings of Muhammad, translated by Abdullah 


Al-Suhrawardy, 1941 


30. If mankind is to escape its programmed 
self-extinction the God who saves us will 
not descend from the machine: he will rise 


up again in the human soul. 
LEWIS MUMFORD (USS. sociologist, 1895-1990), The 
Pentagon of Power: The Myth of the Machine, 1970 


/ 
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Giant puppets of Martin Luther King and Mohandas Gandhi were part 
of a rally for the aboltion of poverty at the Federal Building in Oakland. 


water is of the ocean.”’ : 


31. Walk tall as the trees; live strong as the 
mountains; be gentle as the spring winds; 
keep the warmth of summer in your heart; 
and the Great Spirit will always be with you. 
NATIVE AMERICAN CHANT (19th century), quot- 


ed in Helen Nearing, “Twilight and Evening Star,” 
Loving and Leaving the Good Life, 1992 


32. What if God was one of us? 
Just a slob like one of us 

Just a stranger on the bus 

Trying to make his way home. 
‘Just trying to make his way home 
Back up to Heaven all alone 
Nebody- callin’ on the phone 

‘Cept for the Pope maybe in Rome. 


JOAN OSBOURNE (contemporary U.S. singer-song- 
writer), “What if God Was One of Us” (song), 1992 


33. Thou dost show me the path of life; 
in thy presence there is fullness of j Joy. 
PSALMS 16:11 


34. God is a God. ar Lovingkindness. 
ANNE ROIPHE (contemporary U.S. writer), 
Lovingkindness, 1987 


35. In the middle 

God said, 

Let there be Wisdom, 

and the universe echoed . 

with peals of laughter, - 
and wisdom trickled down 

the corridors once carved by light 
and filtered into the cracks 


_ of all broken hearts - 


and made them whole. 
JOAN RUVINSKY (contemporary U.S. poet), 
“Recreation” (compl. poem), New Age, February 1982 


36. Ethical. existence [is] the highest mani- 


festation of spirituality. 

ALBERT SCHWEITZER (German pysicial and. 
theologian, 1875-1965), The Mysticism of Paul the 
Apostle, 1929, trans. by William Montgomery, 1931 


37. Truly do I exist in all beings, but | am 
most manifest in man. The human heart is 
my favorite dwelling place. 

SRIMAD BHAGAVATAM (Hindu scriptures, 5th? 


century B.C.), quoted in The Wisdom of God, translat- 
ed by Swami Prabhavananda, 1943 


38. A fella ain’t got a soul of his own, but 
on’y a piece of a big one. 

JOHN STEINBECK (U.S. writer, 1902-1968), The 
Grapes of Wrath, 1939 


39. The idea of god is slightly more plausi-- 


ble than the alternative proposition that, 
given enough time, some green slime 
could write Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

TOM STOPPARD (contemporary Czech-born British 


playwright), quoted in George Will, “The Gospel 
from Science,” Newsweek, 9 Nov. 1998 . 


AO. True religion [is] right belief and right 

_ feeling taking effect in right action. 
Without right action, right feeling and right 
belief have no virtue in them. 


““We may not be oe but we are of God — even as a i little drop of 
— MOHANDAS GANDHI 


“T still believe that sanding @ up for the atk of God is the greatest | 
thing in the world. This is the end of life. The end of life is not to be 
happy. The end of life is not to achieve pleasure and avoid pain. The 
end of life is to do the will of God, come what may.” 


B 


Tom Lowe 
photo 


— MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE (English historian, 1889- 
1975), “Ten Basic Questions—and Answers, “ New 
York Times Magazine, 20 February 1955 


41. Let God be God in and thru you. 
DESMOND TUTU (contemporary South African 
bishop), Ted Koppel television interview, ABC, 25 
December 2002 


42. [A universal religion] will be a religion 
which will have no place in its polity for 
persecution or intolerance, which will rec- 
ognize divinity in every man or woman, 


_and whose whole scope, whose whole 


force, will be centered in aiding humanity 


to realize its own true divine nature. 
VIVEKANANDA (indian religious leader, 1863-1902), 
lecture at the World Parliament of Religions, Chicago, 
1893, quoted in “In Search of a Universal Religion,” 
Ahimsa Voices, (Berkeley, CA), January 1997 


43. There is only one morality... just as 
there is only one geometry. 
VOLTAIRE (French philosopher, 1694-1778), 


“Morality,” Philosophical Dictionary, 1764 , translat- 
ed by Theodore Besterman, 1971 


44. And there is no object so soft but it 

makes the hub for the wheel’d universe. 
And I say to any man or woman, Let 

your soul stand cool and composed before 


a million universes. 


WALT WHITMAN (U.S. poet, 1819- 1392), “Song of 
Myself,” 1855, Leaves of Grass, 1855-1892 


45. Not by might, nor by power, but by my 


Spirit, says the Lord of hosts. 
ZECHARIAH (Hebrew prophet, 6th century B.C.), 
Zechariah 4:6 : 


46. When I do good, I feel good, when I do 


bad, I feel bad, and that’s my religion. 
ANONYMOUS (U.S.), Abraham Lincoln recalling 
the words “of an old man named Glenn, in Indiana, 
whom he heard speak at a church meeting,” quoted iri 
‘William H. Herndon (and Jesse W. Weik), Herndon’s 
Lincoln: The True Story of a Great Life, 1889 


47. Religion and science are not two equa- 


tions but different sides of the same equa- 
‘tion. eS 


48. The twin pillars of religion are mysti- 
cism and morality. 


49. There are limits to God’s power but not 
to God’s love. 


50. Were God not seeking us, we would © 
not find Him. 


51. Better one honest tear than a hundred 
earnest prayers; better one kind deed than a 
hundred honest tears. 

: RK KE S 
Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random 
House Webster’s Quotationary. His newly pub- 
lished The Electroshock Quotationary, an illus- 
trated 154-page history of psychiatry’s most 
controversial procedure, can be downloaded 
free of charge on the Internet at 


http://www.endofshock.com/102C_ECT. PDF 
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Without Housing 
jrom page one 


the homeless community. “‘Without 
Housing’ is a massive indictment of the 
federal government allowing so many 
homeless people to suffer and grow old 
and sick on the streets.” Messman said. 

“T accuse the federal government of re- 
writing Emma Lazarus’ words on the base 
of the Statue of Liberty: Give me your 
poor, your tired, your huddled masses and 
this government will sentence them to die 
on the streets way before their time. Until 

_this government invests billions of dollars 

more a year in housing for the poor, 
homelessness will increase and deaths 
will increase.” : 

“Tt is illegal to be homeless in America,” 
said Lisa Gray-Garcia from Poor News 
Network. “Poverty is an act of violence. 
Like thousands of unheard, unseen, very 
low-income individuals living in poverty, I 
have been incarcerated for those crimes.” 
She said it is cheaper for the government to 
build jails than it is to build housing. 

Laurie McEroy, also from Poor News 
Network, said, “Homeless people weren’t 

~born homeless. We weren’t born 


. unhoused. We are not the lost tribe. We 
were unhoused, destabilized, due to sever- 


_ al factors, one of which is that poor peo- 


ple’s housing has suffered severe cuts.” _ 
According to the WRAP report, a large 

number of new emergency shelters 

opened in cities nationwide in 1983, cor- 


relating with a drastically low HUD bud- 
- get that had been cut to only $18 billion 


during the Reagan era. Emergency shel- 
ters and service providers became the 
band-aid to a gaping wound caused by 
lack of affordable housing. 

Despite the hard work of the service 
providers, shelters became short-time 
solutions, with few opportunities for mov- 
ing on to affordable, permanent housing 
due to high rents and lack of federal hous- 


ing programs. Combine that with lack of 


affordable health care, and the country 
soon gave birth to chronic homelessness. 

_ HUD’s definition of chronic homeless- 
ness is a homeless individual with a dis- 
abling condition who has either been con- 
tinuously homeless for a year or more, or 
has had at least four episodes of home- 
lessness in the past three years. We know 
this “category” better as our homeless vet- 
erans, Our seniors, our mentally ill. 

Sara Short from the Housing Rights 
Committee described the current situa- 
tion: “In 2006, HUD cut the housing bud- 


get to 86 percent of actual need, based on 


its own study. Since then, Philadelphia 


We Accuse the Federal Government 


jrom page one 


talented, and we don’t need people’s char- 
ity. The government blames us for being 
homeless and for being poor. If the gov- 
ernment doesn’t respond to you, the gov- 
ernment is wrong. The government should 
be serving us. And what is happening, is 
the rich are getting richer-while homeless. 
folks and poor folks — we get life-skills 
training. We can train each other. We 
need to pull the weed out by the roots. Do 
our Own message.” 

The report documents federal funding 
for affordable housing over the past 25 
years; and it looks at the cuts in funding 
for the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD), as well as 
rural affordable housing administered by 
_ the U.S. Department of Agriculture: 

The government and: people. in posi- 
tions of power. benefit from a system of 
myth-making. WRAP’s report highlights 
some of these myths and the ways they 
are causing more homelessness. One of 
the myths the report calls out is the fiction 
that poor and -homeless people are the 
ones to blame for their situations. 

The report states, “Public policy debates 
and media representations rarely address 
the systemic causes of homelessness; 
instead they often portray homelessness as: 
a problem with homeless individuals.” 

The housing shortage is a systematic 
problem that is forcing more and more 
people onto the streets. WRAP’s report 

_ focuses “primarily on what we consider to 


be one of the most important — if not the — 


most important — factor in explaining 
why so many families, single adults, and 
youth are homeless in the United States 
today: the cutbacks to and eventual near 
elimination of the federal government’s 
commitment to building, maintaining, and 
subsidizing affordable housing.” — 

“The report should be retitled, ‘I accuse 
the federal government,’” Terry Messman, 
editor of Street Spirit, declared to the 
crowd. “T indict this nation. Gilbert Estrada 
died on the streets of Berkeley less than 
three weeks ago. I indict this country for 
leaving Gilbert Estrada to die without hous- 
ing, and for leaving children and elders on 
the street. I accuse the federal government 
of allowing thousands of people to remain 
homeless in the Bay Area. 

“There is. massive homelessness, and 
billions of dollars in housing cutbacks is a 


direct act of theft... This government lets 
people die on the streets. Homelessness 
and deaths will continue until we get 
affordable housing. | accuse!” 

According to an Urban Institute study, 
as many as 3.5 million people, including 
1.35 million children, are likely to experi- 


-ence homelessness in a given year. . 


However, one of the main points of the 
WRAP report is that federal policy has 
directed large numbers of dollars into 
counting and categorizing the numbers of 
homeless people. This is money that 
would be better spent on actual housing 
— and, to add insult to injury, we don’t 
even have real numbers. 

For example, according to HUD and 
ICH, there are currently 600,000 homeless 
persons nationwide, yet the Department of 


Education has identified 600,000 home-. 


less students just in our public schools 

The WRAP report exposes the lack of 
federal money being put into affordable 
housing. The report is an accusation and 
testament of the failure of the federal gov- 
ernment to recognize homelessness, and 
its denial of the issue. The report is a tes- 
tament to resistance, as it exposes the 
government for the wrongs being commit- 
ted against poor and homeless people... 

As the U.S. government continues to 
send warplanes to Iraq in the name of 
democracy and human rights, people in 
this country are still demanding that 
democracy and human rights be recog- 
nized here. 

The WRAP report shows the drastic 
reduction of federal money going towards 


‘housing, and compares that to the billions 


spent on the military. One “Future Fleet” 
Destroyer cost the federal government 
$3.3 billion, which is more than ail 2005 
capital expenses for public housing. 

As the report states, “There is no lack 
of resources to ensure, universal housing; 
what is lacking is the political will to 
undertake this task.” On November 14, 
the speakers demanded that the human 
right to housing be recognized. 

_ Wanda Remmers from Housing 
Rights, Inc. said, “Housing is assumed to 
be a human right. But in our country it is 


not a legal right. The government is ignor- 


ing their responsibility to make sure 

everyone has a home. People inthis coun- 

try have aright to housing. - 
“Government policies are ignoring 


people’s rights to housing. The govern-- 


-has threatened to lay off 300-500 workers. 
In Nevada, the housing authority is dis- 
posing of some of their public housing 


units. In Indianapolis, public housing ten-. 


ants are being asked to pay part of their 
utility bill.... When staff, repairs.and 
maintenance get cut, crime goes up.” 


Short said that San Francisco, with a 


waiting list of 30,000 persons for public 
housing, is the [0th hardest-hit city in the 
nation. The cuts have already hurt the 


- city’s poorest seniors. Last week, the S.F. 


Housing Authority laid off 35 employees, 
starting with security monitors at senior 
and disabled buildings in the Tenderloin. 
“The cuts indicate that the federal gov- 
ernment does not consider affordable 
housing their problem,” Short said. “Local 
government must start thinking about 
alternate solutions to the homeless situa- 
tion. Even with the measures the city has. 
taken, the homelessness crisis still exists.” 
Wanda Remmers from Housing 
Rights, Inc. said that international law 
considers housing to be a human right; but 
in our country, it is not considered a legal 
right. “As long as it is not a legal right, 
the government has no obligation,” she 
said. “They can ignore their responsibility 
to make sure that everyone has a home. 
Without a home, people aré denied the 
right to send their kids to good schools 


ment is replacing low-income housing 
with rich people’s housing and forced 
evictions. Internationally, this.is a crime. 
The right to housing should be real. We 
can miake that happen.” 

Sara Short from the Housing Rights 


Committee gave the perspective of how 


federal housing cutbacks are impacting 
cities across the nation. She said, “There 
is a big, big emergency. In 2006, HUD’s 
funding was cut. In Philadelphia, HUD is 
threatening to lay off 300 to 500 people. 


In Salt Lake City, they are disposing of 


HUD units altogether. Crime issues are on 
the rise in public housing. When staff is 
cut, security goes; repair maintenance 
goes. In San Francisco, four million dol- 
lars were cut from HUD itself.” 

Her voice cried above the tall shadow 
of the Federal Building. She continued to 
call out government officials, saying, 
“Homelessness still exists, despite what 


politicians say. Congress can fix this. This 


might be a brighter day. Nancy Pelosi is 
in a greater position. But I have yet to 
hear her talk of housing. Bernie Sanders is 


in a good position, stepping up with new’ 


legislation with the Housing Trust Fund 
Bill. We have some good advocates. But 
we need to make them better.” 

Rep. Pelosi was supposed to speak at 
the press conference, but did not show up. 

. Laure McElroy, Joseph Bolden and 

Lisa Gray-Garcia (Tiny), poverty scholars 
from Poor Magazine, began their com- 
ments with a chant excerpted from the 
welfareQUEENS play: 

“Criminals of Poverty 

Welfare wanna punish we 

Media they lie on we 

Struggle with punitive poli-ceeeeees.” 

Then, one by one they responded to the 
WRAP findings. Tiny, co-editor of POOR 


Magazine and author of the upcoming 


memoir, Criminal of Poverty; Growing up 
Homeless in America, called out to the 
looming federal tower we huddled beneath. 
She said, “Due to the massive cuts to hous- 
ing and housing subsidies that this study 
has uncovered, coupled with extremely 
harmful welfare deform legislation, and the 
growing corporatization of U.S. cities, a 
growing number of American families and 
individuals are being housed in another 
kind of shelter: jail. Contrary to corporate, 
media-based mythologies, it is much cheap- 
er to build housing for poor people than 
warehouse them in jail.” 

.Laure, digital resister, r, welfareQUEEN 
and POOR staff writer continued, “Like 


and to have access to health care.” 

- Remmers said that bad policies, as the 
WRAP report details, as well as. severe 
cuts in funding, are to blame. “Policies 
that remove affordable housing that is in 
disrepair, displace the people who live 
there, and in its place builds housing for 


higher income people, is a form of gov- 


ernment-forced evictions,” she said. 
John Malone from Senior Action 
Network. called our attention to the fact 
that, in ten years, the U.S. population will 
be 49 percent seniors. “We need housing 
and health care for seniors now!” he said. 
The main message of “Without 
Housing” is that federal responses to 
homelessness will continue to fail unless 


_ they include a serious federal commitment 


to funding the production, subsidization, 
and preservation of affordable housing. 
WHAT CAN YOU DO? 
Read and share this report. Download 


it for free at www.wraphome.org or write. 


to WRAP, 2940 16th Street, Suite 200-2, 
San Francisco CA 94103. 

Write letters to the editor of your paper 
and elected officials. Demand that they 
work to make housing a human sight. 

Support local homeless service pro-- 
grams that are speaking out about the sys-: 
temic causes.of homelessness. 


the WRAP study, poverty scholars at 
POOR have long been studying the root 
causes of poverty, homelessness and 


racism in America — with shocking — 


results. Homeless people weren’t born 
that way, we aren’t a lost tribe of people 
walking the earth. We used to be housed, 
we used to be homeful and then we were. 
unhoused and destabilized due to several 
factors — one of the main ones being that 
our housing, poor people’s. housing, suf- 
fered severe cuts.” 
“So we came up with a solution,” Tiny 
continued where Laure left off. “The 
Homefulness Project — a multigenera- 
tional, multicultural, sweat-equity co- 


- housing project for homeless families 
which includes an on-site school, a café 


and community space. And it gives the 


one thing to homeless families that sepa- _ 


rates them from homefulness: equity. But 
ours is just an example of several real 
answers to housing cuts that poverty 
scholars and advocates are creating every 
day. So, politicians busily making up poli- 
cies for more harmful cuts and criminaliz- 


ing legislation, listen to the poverty schol- 


ars, listen to the hard data found in this 
study, listen to us about our solutions.” _ 

Next, we were all led in a chant by 
Juan Prada, emcee for the event and direc- 
tor of the Coalition on Homelessness. He 


chanted: “What do we want? Housing 


Justice! When do we want it? Now!” 


The WRAP report will continue to be . 


an accusation and a call for action until 
the federal government addresses its 


‘responsibility to provide affordable hous- 


ing and to address the root causes of 
homelessness. 
Julie Leadbetter from the Housing 


Justice Coalition said, “It’s not enough. - 


Not enough, putting poor folks in SROs 


(Single Room Occupancy hotels) and get- 


ting rid of services for poor folks. Not 
enough. Join with other cities to tell the 
federal government that even what San 
Francisco can do is not enough. We need 
more housing available.” 

Let this be a call to action on the oak 
of politicians in both federal and local. 
governments. The report comes from peo-— 
ple who have lived on the streets. Let this 
report be a reminder that, in the United 


States of America, people are still strug- — 
-gling for democracy and for basic human 


rights, including the right to be housed. 


Joanna Letz is a Poverty and Media Justice 
intern at POOR. . 
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AIDS and 
POVERTY 
The Deadly Link 


by Nooshin Shabani 


tion game,: what word would you pair 


if you were to play the ane associa- . 


AIDS with? Through experience, I. 


have found the most popular response is 
Africa. Maybe because of the belief that 
AIDS first originated from Cameroon, or 


- maybe because Bob Geldof’s Live Aid” 3 
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benefit concert created awareness about — faa 


. the plight of Africa in the West, or it 


could be because Sub Saharan Africa is 
the most affected area in the world. 

‘Yet, AIDS is not paired with SES TS - 
isa worldwide problem.. 

Acquired Immune Deficiency 
Syndrome (AIDS) is the life-threatening 
disease which is a result of the Human 
Immunodeficiency Virus. HIV is a virus 
which infects and destroys cells in the 
immune system, leaving a person open to 
life-threatening infections and tumors. 
Someone can live with HIV for years 
without acquiring any symptoms; but after 
they have lived with this virus for a long 
time, it results in AIDS. Once they have 
reached this stage, they are left to count 
down their last days. 

AIDS can act as the root and result of 
poverty — killing children and their fami- 
lies while putting a strain on already limited 


- medical supplies. The highly contagious 


disease is spread through blood, semen, 
dirty needles and breast milk. As govern- 
ments strive to reduce the numbers stricken 
with AIDS, they first need to deal with the 
social issues which feed this epidemic. 
Prostitution is a common problem. 


Some people living below the poverty line — 


are forced to use sex as a way of survival 
so they can make enough money to feed 
their family. Sex tourism in countries like 
Thailand contributes to the increase of 
AIDS in other countries, as some tourists 
come abroad specifically to purchase 
cheap, unprotected sex with local people. 
Often, these customers are already in 
committed relationships; and so, in some 
cases, if they do catch HIV they go home 


by Lydia Gans 


lot of important books are out 


there for those of us who care 
about keeping informed about 
political and cultural issues. 
Many are good literature; while others are 
exciting exposés of stupidity, corruption, 


_ and various wrongdoings of people in the 


limelight. But sometimes we need a ele 
from the heavy stuff. 

I, for one, am addicted to murder mys- 
teries. My father was too, and we used to 
read them together years ago. But the 
genre has changed radically since his day. 


Those little pocketbook mysteries of 
yesteryear were full of bad guys and 


bloody corpses with just a bit of sex 
thrown in. The murders were solved by 
the tough, wise-cracking detective, usual- 
ly male. Before it was all over, he would 
get himself into a hair-raising, death-defy- 


Murder Mysteries Set 
In Our Own Back Yard 
| The stories are peopled with all sorts of characters: poor and 


‘homeless folks, single mothers, gays and lesbians, people with 
disabilities, and detectives who are human, not superheroes. 


Mourning the lives lost to AIDS in poor countries. 


and pass it on to their darling. partner, who 
is generally unaware how this happened. 


If their partner is pregnant, the new. . 


baby will most likely be born with HIV. 
Another innocent child is born to die. In 
some places, children are trafficked into 


-brothels and out on the streets to be used 


as child prostitutes. In India, there are 
over 900,000 sex workers (UNICEF fig- 
ures), and 30 percent of the workers are 
young children. : 

AIDS awareness is indeed very impor- 
tant, but how can the people use this 
knowledge when they don’t know the 
basics of sex education? 

Mike Willets, 67, a volunteer with the 
Global Volunteer Network (GVN), an 
organization in New Zealand which con- 
hects people to communities in need, dis- 
covered this on his placement in Uganda 
while he was participating in workshops 
on International Women’s Day. 

“J soon realized that, in general, the level 
of sex education in Uganda was incredibly 
poor,” he said. “A vast amount of the chil- 
dren were brought up either by peer groups, 
grandparents, or neighbors, and neither they 
nor the schools gave any sex education at 
all. I did not know this was an issue, but as 
the day went on I came to realize that with 


ing cee which, even though bruised 
and bloody, he would win in the end. 

Since my dad’s generation,.new voices 
in mystery novels have come forth. 
Women are writing about different kinds 
of murders in different settings and with 
different heroes — and heroines. Instead 
of reveling in the blood and gore, they 
often have a different agenda. 


The stories are peopled with all sorts of - 


characters: poor and homeless folks, sin- 
gle mothers, gays-and lesbians, people 
with disabilities, and detectives who are 


human, not superheroes. And often the 
authors manage to tweak their readers’ - 


awareness of important social issues, even 
while entertaining them. _ 
Not surprisingly, some of these ‘clever 


women novelists live in the Bay Area and 


write about the scene. Laurie King has a 
series of murder mysteries set in San 
Francisco featuring tough, but sensitive, 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


all the money. that is being spent on AIDS 
awareness and the use of condoms, proper 
sex education at an earlier age was probably 
more important and was the whole point 
about AIDS that was being missed.” 

To give a young man a condom, with 
the explanation it will help decrease the risk 
of HIV, is somewhat pointless if they’ re 


unsure how it is used. For people to under- 


stand this concept, they need to be more 
fully informed from the beginning. 

Proper education is crucial, as many 
myths have led a number of countries, 
including South Africa, to suffer from a 
high incidence of child rape cases. One 
widespread myth is the belief in the virgin 
cure. This revolting superstition states that 
if a person is infected with HIV, they can 
cure this by having sex with a virgin; 
hence, the younger a girl, the greater the 
chance of her being a virgin. Age is no 
barrier, as babies reportedly have been 
sexually abused due to this myth. 

According to AVERT, 25 percent of 
injecting drug users live in Southeast 
Asia. Infected drug users are another fac- 
tor which contributes to the rise in AIDS. 

If an individual carries the virus and 
shares a needle with someone who does 
not have the disease, they will very likely 


-Jesbian cop Kate Martinelli. The murder 


victim in the book To Play the Fool is a 
homeless man living in Golden Gate Park. 
-In developing the story, the author 
gives a sympathetic portrayal of the kinds 
of people whose only home is the park. 


There are the delusional folks and the 


weird-seeming strangers, along with peo- 
ple who have suffered temporary setbacks 
or terrible traumas. But the reader is likely 
to end up with a more compassionate atti- 
tude toward these troubled characters. 

For example; in one scene Kate is 


questioning three shabby-looking men — 


carrying their meager belongings, very 


drunk, about the whereabouts of a park 


regular. She tempts them. with a five-dol- 
lar bill, but they aren’t able to give her 
any useful information. 

The author writes, “She gave them the 
five dollars anyway and left them arguing 
over what to do with it, spend it now or 
save it until tomorrow. All three had 
looked to be in their sixties but were ae 
ably barely fifty. 

“She turned to look at ems over the 
top of her car, three drunk men haggling 
in slow motion over a scrap of paper that 
represented an evening’s supply of cheap 
wine. ‘Where did you serve?’ she called 
on impulse. They looked up at her, blink- 
ing. The third man drew himself up and 
made an attempt at squaring his shoulders. 
‘Quang Tri province mostly. Tony was in 


‘earlier this year; in Canada, it was high- 


_ shares the same epidemic, but on a lower 


45 


become infected, along with anyone they 
have sex with, man or woman, and any- 
one-else they choose to share needles 
with. Dirty needles are often left in the 
slums and out on the streets and are there- 
by accessible to children — another 
young life lost to AIDS. : 

In the International AIDS Conference 


lighted that China has 70,000 new HIV 
infections per year, along with increased 
drug users. A country far from Africa now 


scale. The Chinese government soon began 
to acknowledge this problem and has pro- 
vided an action plan to help fight the virus 
and to support the victims by offering free 
testing and condom promotion. 

In some countries in Africa and Asia, 
HIV patients take up more than half of the 
hospital beds, according to a_report by the 
UNAIDS. Many Third World countries do 
not have the resources to provide as much. 
support as China has, because the money is 
not available. Instead, they find themselves 
in a bigger rut, with overcrowded orphan- 
ages and poorer health care. 

AIDS is on the rise in Eastern Europe,: 
as. well; and in the United States, the high- 
est number of people living with HIV 
occurred in the year 2005, at a record: 


- level of 1.2 million. 


Developing countries are falling apart 
due to the loss of lives from AIDS. 
Children are losing their parents. If they 
don’t end up in an orphanage, they are left 
to raise the rest of their family — children 
raising children. Productive farmers and 
other members of society are passing away. 

Indigenous people do not have sources 
of information about HIV; and for people 
who have been displaced from their home 
countries, language barriers prevent them 
from retrieving information on AIDS. 

So what is the solution? Although there 
is still no cure in sight, for countries with 
stable medical supplies, there.are anti- 
retroviral drugs to help slow down the 


virus at early stages. Also, support is 


available for people one with AIDS, 
such as counseling. 

What about the children, Same 
fathers, grandparents, living in poverty with- 
out these medical supplies and services? 

They are left to die. 


Volunteer Mike Willets did his placement 
through the Global Volunteer Network. For 
more information, see www. volunteer.org.nz. 
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Saigon for a while. 

Kate wished them good luck before she 
drove off. But this seemingly casual inter- 
change suddenly transforms the reader’s 
view of these men. They: may be written 
off by most observers as basket cases; but 
Kate’s question reveals that they served 
their country, like so many homeless mili- 
tary veterans, and the reader is left to pon- 
der how the traumas of war may be impli- 
cated in their current plight 

Susan Dunlap writes murder mysteries 
that are set in Berkeley. Her books feature 
a cop named Jill Smith and lots of charac- 
ters remarkably similar to some familiar 
people around town. . 

People’s Park plays a role in her stories, 
and when there is a police stakeout to nab a 
suspected murderer, detective Smith hides 
out in the freebox. Maybe University of 
California officials and Willard neighbors 
should take note that the freebox can serve 
a useful purpose. Besides providing needed 
clothes for poor, cold, homeless people, it’s 
a great hiding place for a cop trying to catch 
a murderer. 

These are just a Couple examples of the 
commingling of exciting mystery plots 
with interesting social issues. Lots more 
great paperbacks are available to borrow 
from the library or buy used for a quarter. 
Easy to carry around, easy to read when 
you need a change from serious thinking. 
And many even carry a message! 
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by Norman Solomon 


he American media establishment 
_*—@ has launched a major offensive 


medi assault, right-wing outfits like Fox 
_ News and the Wall Street Journal editorial 


page are secondary. The heaviest firepower - 


is now coming from the most valuable 
square inches of media real estate in the 
United States — the front page of the New 
York Times. 

The present situation is grimly instruc- 
tive for anyone who might wonder how 
the Vietnam War could continue for years 
while opinion polls showed that most 
Americans were against it. Now, in the 
wake of midterm elections widely seen as 
a rebuke to the Iraq war, powerful media 
institutions are feverishly spinning against 
a pullout of U.S. troops. 

Under the headline, “Get Out of Iraq 
Now? Not So Fast, Experts Say,” the front 
" page of the New York Times on November 
15 prominently featured a “Military 
Analysis” by Michael Gordon. The piece 
reported that — while some congressional 
Democrats are saying withdrawal of U.S. 
troops “should begin within four to six 
months” — “this argument is being chal- 
lenged by a number of military officers, 
experts and former generals, including 
some who have been among the most 
vehement critics of the Bush administra- 
tion’s Iraq policies.” 

Reporter Gordon appeared hours later 


on Anderson Cooper’s CNN show, fully 


morphing into an unabashed pundit as he 
declared that withdrawal is “simply not 
realistic.” Sounding much like a Pentagon 
spokesman, Gordon went on to state in no 
uncertain terms that he opposes a pullout. 
If a New York Times military-affairs 
reporter went on television to advocate for 


withdrawal of U.S. troops as unequivocally - 


as Gordon advocated against any such with- 
_ drawal during his November 15 appearance 

on CNN, he or she would be quickly repri- 

manded — and probably would be taken 

off the beat — by the Times hierarchy. But 
_ the paper’s news department eagerly fosters 
reporting that internalizes and promotes the 
basic worldviews of the country’s national 
security state. 

That’s how and why the Times front 
page was so hospitable to the work of 
Judith Miller during the lead-up to the 
invasion of Iraq. That’s how and why the 


BIG BROTHER “War is Peace.” A president right out of 1984. 


against the option of withdrawing - 
U.S. troops from Iraq. In the latest © 


_ Painting by Jos Sances 


Times is now so hospitable to the work of 
Michael Gordon. 

At this point, categories like “vehement 
critics of the Bush administration’s Iraq 


policies” are virtually meaningless. The 


bulk of the media’s favorite “vehement crit- 
ics” are opposed to reduction of U.S. 


- involvement in the Iraq carnage, and some 


of them are now openly urging an increase 
in US. troop levels for the occupation. 

These days, media coverage of U.S. 
policy in Iraq often seems to be little more 
than a remake of how mainstream news 
outlets portrayed Washington’s options 
during the war in Vietnam. Routine defer- 
ence to inside-the-Beltway conventional 
wisdom has turned many prominent jour- 
nalists into co-producers of a “Groundhog 
Day” sequel that insists the U.S. war 
effort must go on. 

During the years since the fall of 
Saddam Hussein, countless news stories 
and commentaries have compared the 
ongoing disaster in Iraq to the Vietnam 
War. But those comparisons have rarely 
illuminated the most troubling parallels 
between the U.S. media coverage of both 
wars. Whether in 1968 or 2006, most of 
the Washington press corps has been at 
pains to portray withdrawal of U. S. troops 
as impractical and unrealistic. 


Contrary to myths about media cover- 


age of the Vietnam War, the American 
press lagged way behind grassroots anti- 
war sentiment in seriously contemplating 
a U.S. pullout from Vietnam. The lag time 


amounted to several years — and meant 


the additional deaths of tens of thousands 
of Americans and perhaps 1 million more 
Vietnamese people. 
_ A survey by the Boston Globe, con- 
ducted in February 1968, found that out of 
39 major daily newspapers in the United 
States, not one had editorialized for with- 
drawing American troops from Vietnam. 
Today — despite the antiwar tilt of 
national opinion polls and the recent elec- 
tion — advocacy of a U.S. pullout from 
Iraq seems almost as scarce among mod- 


ern-day media elites. 


The standard media evasions amount 
to kicking the bloody can down the road. 
Careful statements about benchmarks and 
getting tough with the Baghdad govern- 
ment (as with the Saigon government) are 
markers for a national media discourse 
that dodges instead of enlivens debate. 


Many journalists are retreading the © 


notion that the pullout option is not a real 


A peace activist lights a candle in the darkness. 


option at all. And the Democrats who’ll 
soon be running Congress, we’re told, 
wouldn’t — and shouldn’t — dare to go 
that far if they know what’s good for them. 

Implicit in such media coverage is the 
idea that the real legitimacy for U.S. war 
policymaking rests with the president, not 
the Congress. When I ponder that assump- 
tion, I think about 42-year-old footage of 
the CBS program “Face the Nation.” 

The show’s host on that 1964 telecast 
was the widely esteemed journalist Peter 
Lisagor, who told his guest: “Senator, the 


Constitution gives to the president of the - 
United States the sole responsibility for. 


the conduct of foreign policy.” 
“Couldn’t be more wrong,” 
Wayne Morse broke in with his sandpa- 
pery voice. “You couldn’t make a more 
unsound legal statement than the one you 
have just made. This. is the promulgation 
of an old fallacy that foreign policy 
belongs to the president.of the United 
States. That’s nonsense.” 
~Lisagor was almost taunting as he asked, 
“To whom does it belong then, Senator?” 
Morse didn’t miss a beat. “It belongs to 


the American people,” he shot back. “Iam 


pleading that the American people be 
given the facts about foreign policy.” 


The journalist persisted: “You know, 


Senator, that the American people cannot 
formulate and execute foreign policy.” 
Morse’s response was indignant: “Why 
do you say that?... I have complete faith in 
the ability of the American people to follow 
the facts if you’ll give them. And my 
charge against my government is, we’re not 
giving the American people the facts.” 
Morse, the senior senator from Oregon, 
was passionate about the U.S. 
Constitution as well as international law. 
And, while rejecting the widely held 
notion that foreign policy belongs to the 
president, he spoke in unflinching terms 


about the Vietnam War. At a hearing of 


the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
on February 27, 1968, Morse said that he 
did not “intend to put the Hines of this 
war on my hands.” 

Prophetically, Morse added: “We’re 


going to become guilty, in my judgment, 


of being the greatest threat to the peace of 
the world. It’s an ugly reality, and we 
Americans don’t like to face up to it.” 


Norman Solomon’s latest book, War Made 
Easy: How Presidents and Pundits Keep 


Spinning Us to Death, is out in paperback. For 


information, go to: www.warmadeeasy.com _ 
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Money sends bomb-burst in ar, 


little child in our land? We see he 
| Over horror our flag flies. _ 


So many years, so many wars 
So many little children die. 
_How can peace come to all lands 


A.W. Woodall photo 


Little Child in Your 


Land 


by Mary Rudge © 

Little child in your fand : 

bombs bursting i in air. 

We watch TV s, check our Hemet . 


| see your oynbiing skyline, be sure — , 


in your streets, around your home. — 


In your streets, around your home, _ 
bombs burst i in air, we put them there. 
We have so manybombsto spare, __ 
and crave your oil, a major share. 


Say, are you safe within our care? | 


We bomb your land because we can, © 
kill your neighbors to show we dare, _ 


destroy your home, pollute your air, — 


though vague on how to grieve 


for you, or leave. 


Who's bad or good our power declares. 
Vengeance i is ours to decide 
Let's have no hidden weapons 7 4 
we get ours out onto your land. 

From our pockets to your skies. _ 


‘In your streets your body lies. 


Over carnage our flag flies, 


_we watch TV to see it's there, 


bombs bursting in air. 
Little child, in our land, 


| on the sidewalks hoes lie 
| homeless hungry children cry, 


schools are crumbling, and the on | 
cannot afford health care and die 


who has cared for your welfare 


if we sing bombs burst i in air 


When « our flag is ‘there. _ 
fe ee te that ' children die. 


